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SARDINE. 


By Hucu M. SmMIru. 


Or the host of American boys and girls who 
are fond of the well-flavored and wholesome 
French sardine, probably very few know any- 
thing about the country where the sardine is 
caught and prepared, or realize how many thou- 
sands of boys and girls depend on this little fish 
for their very existence. 

The fish is named from the island of Sar- 
dinia, in the Mediterranean Sea, about whose 
shores it abounds. But the word “sardine” has 
no local meaning now, for it is applied to va- 
rious kinds of small herring-like fishes in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Maine, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Chile, Japan, India, New Zealand, and 
France have their own peculiar sardines. The 
most important and best known sardine, how- 
ever, is that of France, It is found from Swe- 
den to the Madeira Islands, but is most abun- 
dant on the south coast of England (where it 
is called pilchard), in the Bay of Biscay, and 
in the Mediterranean. The little fish is espe- 
cially numerous and important on the shores 
of the ancient French province of Brittany, 
and it is of the sardine industry of that country 
that I wish to give you a few glimpses in 
this article. 

Brittany occupies the northwest corner of 
France, but will not be found on most modern 
maps, as it ceased its separate existence as a 
province more than a century ago. It is a 
wild and rugged country, inhabited by a hardy 


people who for many centuries have followed 
the sea, and to-day are more extensively en- 
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gaged in fishing than in any other oc 


than any other people of France. 
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A SARDINE FISHERMAN’S HOME, 





cupation or ing; and their wives and daughters are obliged 
The world- to work in the sardine factories to help support 


wide reputation of the canned French sardine themselves. 


The boys, when quite young, go 





is due to the fine qual- 
ity of the fish itself and 
to the care and skill em- 
ployed in catching and 
preserving it. While the 
cod, mackerel, herring, 
tunny, lobster, oyster, 
and many other animals 
are taken, the tiny sar- 
dine is the leading pro- 
duct, and_ contributes 
more than any other 
kind of sea food to the 
fishery wealth of France. 

The men who follow 
the sardine fishery have 
no other occupation. 
Most of them are very 
poor, and, as they usu- 
ally have large families, 
they must fish actively 
in order to make a liv- 
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out in the fishing-boats with their fathers or 
elder brothers, and soon learn the ways of the 
sardines and the methods of fishing; while the 
girls accompany their mothers into the facto- 
ries, and, with their nimble fingers and quick 
wits, readily learn how to cure and pack the 
little fish. Even when fishing is at its best, the 
fisherman’s lot is unhappy; but when the 
sardines fail to visit the coast in their usual 
numbers, as in 1902, the condition of the 
fishing people is serious, and they sometimes 
are brought dangerously near to starvation. 
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whatever may contribute to the success of the 
day’s fishing. 

The nets are made of very fine twine, and 
are stained with a blue dye to preserve them 
and to render them less conspicuous when in 
the water. They float in an upright position 
behind the boat, being supported by corks and 
weighted with stones. 

When the boats are among the fish, the cap- 
tain casts bait in such a way as to induce the 
schools of fish to run into the net in ‘their haste 


to reach the food. This method of fishing with 











OFF TO THE FISHING-GROUNDS IN THE EARLY MORNING. 


The schools of sardines are found on the 
coast during almost the entire year, but are 
caught in largest numbers during summer and 
fall. While the fishing is going on there is a 
continuous round of activity in the coast towns. 

The boats, each with a crew of five or six 
men, sail early in the morning, often before day- 
break, in order to be on the grounds when the 
fish begin to feed. When the fish are found, 
the nets are put in the water, the captain of the 
boat stands in the stern to give directions and 
to throw the bait, and the men are alert to do 


bait is used to a slight extent in other countries 
and other fisheries, but is nowhere so exten- 
sively carried on as in the sardine fishery of 
Brittany. 

The bait is chiefly the salted eggs of the 
codfish, and comes in barrels from Norway, 
Newfoundland, and America. It is 
fact that the sardine fishery of France should 


a curious 


be dependent on the cod fishery of distant lands, 
and that a scarcity of cod eggs in those coun- 
tries means a poor sardine catch and a serious 


time for the fishermen. As the bait is expen- 
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sive, it is usually diluted or eked out with pea- 
nut meal. 

When the hungry fish rush against the nets, 
their heads go through the meshes before they 
realize that there is an obstruction, and when 
they attempt to withdraw, the twine has slipped 
behind their gills and they are caught fast. Nets 
with fish are not allowed to remain long in the 
water, but are hauled quickly, and the tiny fish 
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kets, carry them ashore, and deliver them to the 
factories, where they are soon put through the 
canning processes. 

The fish are first beheaded, then soaked in 
strong brine, and spread on wire grills to drain 
and dry; they are next cooked in boiling 
oil, packed in cans of various sizes and shapes, 
covered with oil, and finally sealed and placed 
in a retort, where, under great pressure and 





A BRETON PEASANT’S STONE COTTAGE. 


are shaken or picked out and carefully stored 
to prevent crushing or decay. When the fish 
have disappeared or the boat is well filled, the 
sails are set and the men start home, each 
crew striving to reach port first in order to 
get the best prices. 

After the captain has sold the catch to the 
highest bidder at so much per thousand fish, 
the men count their fish into small wicker bas- 





heat, their cooking is completed and their 
bones softened. 

Of the hundred sardine canneries now oper- 
ated in Brittany, more than fifty are in the two 
towns of Concarneau and Douanenez; but the 
real headquarters of the industry are Nantes 
and Bordeaux, where are the companies which 
own or lease most of the factories. 

Stone is cheaper than lumber for building 
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THE YARD OF A SARDINE FACTORY, SHOWING SARDINES DRYING ON GRILLS. 


purposes in Brittany, so that the sardine fac- closing a courtyard, where the sardines are 
tories, as well as the dwellings of the fisher- dried in fair weather. From fifty to three or 
men, are nearly always constructed of solid four hundred persons, mostly women and girls, 
masonry. The canneries are usually large low are employed at good wages in each factory. 

buildings, surrounded by a wall and often in- A Brittany sardine town in the height of the 
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season is the scene of great activity, and affords 
the foreign visitor sights of peculiar interest. 
As soon as the fishing-boats are seen returning, 
crowds begin to gather on the quay; and the 
factories blow whistles or ring bells to summon 
their women and girls, who are seen hurrying 
through the streets in their odd, picturesque 
costume—short dark skirts, glistening white 
linen caps and collars, and clumsy wooden 


BRITTANY, 


shoes. 
As the boats arrive and begin to discharge 
their catch, the crowd on the quay is in- 
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creased by thousands of fishermen in coarse 
blouses and flat cloth caps, with trousers rolled 
up and feet bare or in huge wooden shoes. 
Above the commingled noise of waves and 
tongues is heard the incessant characterist 
rattle of wooden shoes on the stony pavements 
As the boats are unloaded, the nets are hauled 
to the tops of the tall masts to dry; the dock 
gradually becomes deserted ; and the final scene 
is an intricate mass of boats and masts, with a 
maze of blue netting and strung corks waving 
high in the air in graceful festoons. 
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BACK IN PORT AND DRYING THE NETS. 





PETER PUFF-AND-BLOW. 


UP rose old Peter Puff-and-Blow, 

And puffed and blew the whole night long, 
Determined to let people know 

How fresh he was, how stout and strong. 


But though he was so strong and stout, 


And bawled and blustered through the gloom, 


He could not puff the night-light out 
That swayed and flickered in my room. 


The goblin shadows leaped and fell ; 
The night-light, flickering to and fro, 
Burned on till dawn and served me well, 

In spite of Peter Puff-and-Blow. 




















RIFFERENCE. 


BY ALIX THORN. 


Can be seen every round 
shining curl. 
Oh, long seems the time, 
and so slow drags the } 
day : 
She ’s a sad little after- 
noon girl. 





In an apron of blue by the sand-heap 
she sits, 
And she makes the most wonderful 
pies. 
She follows the brooklet that sings as it runs, 
All under the sweet summer skies. 
And mischievous breezes will linger, I ween, 
To ruffle each wild yellow curl. 
She croons a soft song while the hours slip 
along: 
She ’s a glad little morning girl. 


But when three o’clock comes, then behold 
what a change! 
She wears a white frock, ruffled too. 
She walks up and down in the very front yard, 
And her slippers are shining and new. 
In a prim golden row, not a hair out of 
place, 











THIRTEEN. 





By 


Lucy Foster. 





You see, there ’s Daisy and Geraldine 

And me,—I ’m May, 
thirteen ; 

And Daisy and Geraldine both say 

That now we are too grown up to play 

With dolls any more! And I think it ’s mean— 

It ’s perfectly Aorrid to be thirteen! 





and we ’re each 


They ’re g/ad to give up their dolls. But I 
Can’t see any possible reason why 


We should n’t play with them one more year— 


97° 


(And my Angelina is such a dear!) 
Well, at last I know what people mean 
When they say it ’s unlucky to be thirteen. 


When I told mama, she shook her head 
And kissed me tenderly as she said: 

“ You ’re standing with very reluctant feet, 
Dear May, where the brook and river meet ; 
And yet, perhaps, ’t is a golden mean 
’Twixt childhood and girlhood when one ’s 

thirteen.” 
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“« Kibun Daizin” 
(Wealthiest Man) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLE OF STONE MISSILES—THE 
MONKEYS’ PANIC. 


HavincG stayed that night at an inn, Bun- 
kichi hastened on his way along the Hama- 
Kaido, or the “shore road.” When he came 
to a lonely spot in the road, he saw a man in 
the distance, scantily clad and apparently mak- 
ing preparations for hanging himself. On ran 
Bunkichi and caught hold of the man, asking 
him at the same time why he had come to such 
a pass as to attempt an act of suicide. 

“T am a certain Kichidayu, a native of 
Sakai in Izumi Province, and a sailor,” an- 
swered the man, while tears stood in his eyes 
as he spoke. “I was in charge of a ship of one 
thousand oku,* and on my voyage to Yedo 
with a cargo of sake +t my boat was wrecked off 
this coast, and the crew of eighteen all told, as 
well as the whole of the cargo, were lost. For- 
tunately I was washed up on the coast while I 
was holding fast to a piece of board, but hav- 
ing been terribly knocked about, I can hardly 
drag myself along. Besides, the loss of the 
ship, the cargo as well as the crew, overpowers 
me with such a sense of disgrace and wretched- 
ness that I thought I would rather die than go 
back to my native town.” 

Bunkichi, while he was listening to the sad 
account of the wreck, surveyed the man from 
head to foot, and perceived many severe 
bruises, which—with his frank and honest man- 
ner of speaking —seemed to prove the truth of 
his words. 

“T quite sympathize with you in your mis- 
fortune,” said he, “ but, my man, your dying 


* Forty thousand gallons. t A kind of Japanese 
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“* Wanizame-Kozo 
(Shark-Boy) 


will not bring back the ship which was wrecked 
nor the men who were lost, so I think it would 
be better for you to keep yourself alive and 
atone for your loss by succeeding with your 
next venture. But without money you can’t 
even go to a doctor, so allow me—” 

Taking out five pieces of silver and putting 
them in the hand of the sailor, he continued, 
kindly and soothingly, “ With these get a doctor 
at once, my man.” 

The captain, as he looked into Bunkichi’s face 
with an expression almost of worship, said: “ You 
are the kindest man I ever came across in spite 
of your apparent youthfulness. As long as I 
live I shall not forget you, and some day, per- 
haps, I may have an opportunity to repay you 
for your goodness to me.” 

While he said this, tears rushed from his 
eyes—for he was overcome by a sense of grati- 
tude and joy. 

Bunkichi, having taken off his Aaori,t said to 
the man: “ Put this on, though it is not suffi- 
cient to protect you, and come on with me to 
my next stopping-place.” Though the seaman 
was reluctant to accept so generous an offer, 
Bunkichi urged him, and, giving him a helping 
hand, led the man along to the next village, 
where they found an inn into which they went. 
There a suit of clothes was purchased for the 
sailor, and the lad recounted the story of the 
wreck to the old woman, the keeper of the inn, 
and asked her to send for a doctor, who, on 
arriving, did whatever he could for the poor 
man. 

Bunkichi, who thought it likely he might be 
of more service to the sailor, said, in answer 
to his question: “I have no house of my own, 


liquor. ¢ A Japanese upper garment. 
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but you will find me if you ask for one Bun- 
kichi at the Daikokuya, a cloth establishment 
at Kumano. You, being a sailor, are sure to 
find any amount of work if you go there; so 
please look me up. I am ina hurry; I can- 
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“*GIVING HIM A HELPING HAND, BUNKICHI LED THE MAN 
ALONG TO THE NEXT VILLAGE. 

not stop here longer. On my way back from 
Osaka I shall call upon you. If you are well 
before then, you had better go to Kumano 
and wait for me there.” 

Thus kindly holding out hopes of helping 
him in the future, he gave the old woman a 
sum of money for the nursing of the sailor, and 


hurried on his way. 

_ Going on from one hotel to another, and re- 
solving to lose no time, Bunkichi at last arrived 

in the city of Osaka. As he had received a let- 

ter of introduction from his master to a certain 
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wholesale merchant of the city, with whom th 
Daikokuya had dealings, he went to this mer- 
chant and asked for the articles he had bee: 
commissioned to buy. The head of the house 
acquainted with the wanizame affair by the let 
ter, did everything in his power to assist Bun 
kichi, and the transaction went off smoothly and 
quickly. After he had sent off the fishing-tackle 
to Kumano on board a ship, he spent a few 
days in sight-seeing as well as in observing the 
ways in which big merchants carried on their 
trade. Having thus spent four or five days 
here, Bunkichi once more took the same road 
home, and on the way inquired at the inn after 
the captain whom he had left there. To his 
great joy, the sailor was well on the way to re- 
covery ; so he gave the man some more money 
for his further needs, and hastened on to 
Kumano-Ura, having promised to meet him 
again there. 

On the day following that on which he had 
taken leave of the sailor, he came to the hilly 
roads near Kumano. ‘This part of the country 
was noted then, as it is to-day, for the produc- 
tion of oranges. All over the hills he saw 
orange-trees in abundance, and there, strange 
enough, he heard a great noise of screaming 
and chattering. He hastened his steps in the 
direction of the noise. Lo,and behold! Hun- 
dreds of monkeys, uncountable, had drawn a 
circle around three men whom they were pelt- 
ing with a shower of stones. ‘These wretched 
men, as they were apparently unable to with- 
stand the stone missiles of the monkeys, had 
pulled their overcoats, or Aaori, over their 
heads and were crouching under an orange- 
bush, apparently in despair, for they were doing 
nothing but crying for help. 

As the animals apparently thought it great 
fun, they kept on showering stones as quickly 
as they could pick them up, and it seemed 
probable that the three men would have fallen 
victims to the monkeys but for Bunkichi. 
When he saw how things were going, quick as 
thought he picked up a lot of pebbles from the 
wayside and filled both his spacious sleeves and 
his front pocket as well. Thus well armed, on 
he rushed to the monkey army and pulled out 
of his pocket the pebbles one after another, 
throwing them at the frisky creatures. The mon- 
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keys, as they screamed and chattered, at once 
confronted the lad, but perceiving him pull out 
stones from his breast, they tried to do the same. 
But of course they had no pockets with stones 
in them, while Bunkichi fired his missiles thick 
and fast. The beasts in their rage began to 
pull off the hair from their breasts and throw 
it from them, while their monkey-chatter grew 
louder and louder as their pain increased. 

Bunkichi, who could not suppress his laugh- 
ter, contrived, as it were, to discharge the mis- 
siles from his breast while actually bringing out 
the stones from his sleeves. As the monkeys 
drew closer to him, still pulling off their hair, 
the three men were now given time to breathe. 
They at once came out from their hiding-place, 
and, scolding the monkeys, began to pick 
up stones to help in their turn their deliverer 
in his stand against them. 

The youth cried out, as he quickly perceived 
their action: “No, no! Don’t pick up stones! 
If any of you have the instruments for striking 
fire, set fire as quickly as you can to the dry 
grass.” The men did as they were told, and as 
the wind fanned the fire the smoke and flames 
soon spread over the ground. The army of 
monkeys, thinking the day was lost, set up a 
great chatter and, jumping from tree to tree, 
disappeared. 

The men, now recovered from their fright, 
and having put out the fire, thanked Bunkichi 
and said : “‘ We are most grateful to you, sir. If 
you had not come we should almost to a cer- 
tainty have been stoned to death by the mon- 
keys.” 

“It was a narrow escape, was n’t it?” re- 
marked Bunkichi. “ But I am curious to know 
—did you not throw stones at them first?” 

“Yes,” replied the men, with animated ex- 
pression. 

Bunkichi could not help smiling as he thought 
of how they had acted, and said: “You know 
monkeys are foolish animals and try to imitate 
whatever others do.” 

“You seem to know everything, 


” 


said the 
men, who were much struck by his wisdom. 
“But where have you come from?” 

“T live at Kumano,” was the reply, “but was 
brought up at Kada-no-Ura, so I know about 
monkeys, as we have plenty of them there.” 
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Then the leading one of the three, making a 
polite bow, urged Bunkichi, saying: “I am the 
owner of this orange farm, and my home is not 
far from here. Please come to my house.” 

On the way thither he asked the boy his 
name and where his home was. 

“T am one Bunkichi in the establishment 
called the Daikokuya, at Kumano,” 
frank answer. 

The host, having well observed the lad’s face, 
said: “Ah, that ’s why I thought I had seen 
you somewhere. Then you are that widely 
famed Mr. Wanizame-Kozo—the Shark-Boy! 
The people in this neighborhood owe you 
a great debt of gratitude, because all the fruits 
produced here in this part, oranges among other 
things, when they are sent either to Tokio or 
to Osaka, must first be sent to Kumano-Ura 
But ever since 


was his 


to be shipped to those cities. 
the appearance of that monster in the harbor 
all the shipping trade had come entirely to a 
standstill, and we had to send our fruits to other 
ports by a roundabout way, which was a great 
nuisance to us; whereas, owing to your wisdom 
and courage, we can now send our cargo to 
Kumano as we did before.” 

After a pleasant visit of an hour or two, Bun- 
kichi was about to start. The host stopped him 
for a minute and brought out a little packet of 
money, and, placing it before him, said: “This 
trifle is only a token of my gratitude to you. 
Please take it.”” Looking at it from the outside, 
it certainly seemed no trifle; but the lad firmly 
but politely declined to accept it, saying: “You 
have no need to thank me.” And he would 
not take it, in spite of the host’s earnest 
entreaty. At last he said: “I don’t wish to 
receive any recompense from you; however, I 
have one favor to ask if you will grant it me. 
I am thinking of trading on my own account 
before long in various articles, and if I come 
here some day to buy oranges, will you deal 
with me?” 

“You make a very modest request,” answered 
the host with ready assent. “I will supply you 
with a cargo as cheaply as possible at any mo- 
ment you send me the order, and as to the pay- 
ment, I shall be in no hurry for it, and you may 
pay me whenever you like. I can supply you 
with thirty thousand boxes of oranges from my 
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own farm; and there are many more farmers in 


the neighborhood who will be glad to supply 
you if I let them know that you are the Wani- 


zame-Kozo. At least I can assure you I will 
fill your order, however large it may be.” 
With many thanks Bunkichi took his leave, 
and he was back in the Daikokuya that even- 
ing. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE GREAT HAZARD—A PERILOUS VOYAGE, 


Tue cargo of fishing-tackle which had been 
sent from Osaka had already arrived there and 
was awaiting his return, so Bunkichi took his 
goods to the fishing villages round about Ku- 
mano for sale. The people vied with one an- 
other in buying them, on ac- 
count of their being sold by 
Mr. Shark-Boy. Owing to 
the price of tackle being 
much higher then than at 
other times, as a result of 
the scarcity of the supply, 
he made such a good sale 
that the profit doubled the 
cost of his outlay. 

Taking care not to waste 
the money thus obtained, he 
next opened a trade in or- 
anges, buying them at a 
cheap rate from the owner 
of the orange farm and re- 
tailing them at Kumano 
when the market value was 
high. By this means he 
made another good profit; 
still he stayed on in the 
Daikokuya as his temporary 
home, and applied himself to 
business. Thus by the end 
of the next year he had saved 
several times the amount 
of his original capital. 

Meanwhile Kichidayu, the sailor to whom 
he had given kind help, came to him after he 
had completely recovered. Bunkichi asked the 
master of the Daikokuya to employ him. He 
consented, and committed to him the manage- 
ment of a big ship in the capacity of captain. 
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Now Kichidayu’s devotion to Bunkichi was 
so great that he was ready to sacrifice his own 
life for his sake if occasion should arise. “I 
admire your determination immensely, and as 
I owe my life to you, you may count on me 
for any assistance in my power,” said the sailor 
to the boy one day. 

Bunkichi rejoiced on hearing this and said, 
laughingly, ‘‘ When the time comes in which I 
shall make my fortune, such property as the 
Daikokuya possesses I will create in ten days.” 


Four years had passed, during which time 
Bunkichi had done well in his business, trading 
in various articles, and a portion of his profit 
he now and then distributed among the poor 


**HUNDREDS OF MONKEYS HAD DRAWN A CIRCLE AROUND THREE 


MEN WHOM THEY WERE PELTING WITH A SHOWER OF STONES.” 


people in the district. He was now eighteen 
years of age. It was the autumn of the year, 
and from the beginning of the month of Octo- 
ber a westerly wind had been blowing many 
days. Asa consequence, the shipping trade at 
Kumano-Ura was entirely stopped. Yet a 
cargo of oranges bound from Kii Province for 
Yedo* was accumulating at Kumano-Ura and 
began to rot away on account of the warm 
climate of the province. From Yedo had 


* The old name of the great Japanese city now called Tokio. 
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been received vain messages by the Azkiaku, or 
running postmen, urging them to send up the 
oranges, the necessary fruit for the Fuigo Mat- 
surt, or bellows festival, which was then at hand. 
Yet the sea became rougher every day as the 
wind grew stronger, while the frowning autumn 
sky hung overhead. The people could not pos- 
sibly put out any ship nor do anything but stare 
and grumble at the rough sea and the lowering 
clouds. 

Every day Bunkichi went down to the sea- 
shore also, and looked at the dark sky as every 
one else did, yet he alone had a certain expres- 
sion of suppressed joy in his face. The others 
said, “‘ We hope this stormy weather will come 
to an end soon,” while he answered, “I hope 
it will do nothing of the kind.” 

They were surprised at this and said, “ Why, 
what ’s the matter with you?” 

“Who can tell?” he answered, laughing. 
While he was thus engaged in bantering talk, 
Kichidayu, the sailor, came to look at the con- 


dition of the sea. On seeing him the lad 


beckoned him aside by a tree and said: “ Kichi- 
dayu San, when do you suppose this wind will 


cease?” 

“TI wish it would stop soon,” he answered, 
“but it does n’t look like it, I fear.” 

‘““No; I shall be greatly disappointed if it 
stops within two or three days.” 
“Well, there ’s not much chance of its doing 
” was the sailor’s answer. 
“That ’s good,” the boy replied. ‘“‘ Before 
it stops what do you say to having a sail in a 
boat from here to Yedo? It would be fine, 
would n’t it?” 

Kichidayu stared at Bunkichi in astonish- 
ment and said: ‘‘ Don’t joke, please. If we 
were to put out a boat in this rough sea, it 


so, 


would capsize in no time.” 

“That ’s just where the interest 
Would n’t Kichidayu San like to try it for 
once?” said the lad, while the other replied, 
laughing, ‘“‘ Don’t carry your joking too far!” 

Bunkichi became serious. “ Kichidayu San, 
I’m not joking. If it was an east or a north 
wind it would be difficult, of course, but being 
a west wind, it’s a fair wind toward Yedo, how- 
ever strong it may be, and so there is no rea- 
son why we should not be able to get to Yedo.” 


lies. 
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Kichidayu, who thought that Bunkichi was 
saying rather a strange thing, answered: “If 
we should have good luck, I don’t say that it’s 
impossible ; however, I do say it could only be 
a question of good luck.” 

“That ’s just where the interest lies,” said 
the lad again. “‘One can do anything that 
others can do — but it’s a fine thing for a man 
to go to a place when others can’t go. Kichi- 
dayu San, the time has now come to make that 
fortune of money of which I told you once, 
because in Yedo the price of oranges, which 
are one of the necessaries at the bellows festival, 
has gone up ten times higher than at other 
times, on account of the scarcity of the fruit. 
Here, in this port, where the oranges have ac- 
cumulated because they can find no customers, 
the price has gone down ten times lower than the 
rate at which they usually sell. So, if we can 
buy at a price ten times lower than the usual 
rate, and sell at a price ten times higher than the 
usual rate, naturally a hundred zo will make 
ten thousand 77e. There is n’t likely to come 
such a good chance twice in a lifetime. As to 
the ship, I will ask the master of the Daikokuya 
to let me have a big one, and if he does, will 
you captain it for me? I intend to take out in 
it a large cargo of oranges for Yedo while this 
bad weather prevails.” The lad thus for the 
first time revealed his ambitious scheme. 

Kichidayu folded both his arms on his breast 
in contemplation. Then, as he lifted his head, 
he said: “I will make the attempt—yes, even to 
Yedo, for your sake ; I don’t grudge even mylife. 
What if my ship gets wrecked? I don’t care. 
But are you thinking of coming on board?” 

“Of course; if I don’t go, the business can’t 
be effected,” said Bunkichi. “Trading is the 
same as a battle. In one of the battles of old, 
the warrior Yoshisune set us an example by 
attacking the army of the Hei clan in the prov- 
ince of Shikoku by sending out the war vessels 
from Daimotsuga-Ura on a stormy night. If 
we lose courage in such weather as this, we 
cannot possibly accomplish any great scheme. 
We shall enter upon it resolutely. Should we 
die, let us die together; but if I gain my object 
I will handsomely reward you. 

‘‘We shall have to offer sailors ten times 
their usual pay,” continued Bunkichi ; “ youmay 
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then, perhaps, find fellows who will be willing 
to come. Will you be responsible for finding 
them?” So saying, he gave the captain money 
for the purpose, and having intrusted the mat- 
ter to him, at once went home to the Daiko- 
kuya and saw the master. 

“Danna,” said he, “among your ships. the 
oldest is that Zenjin-maru* of one thousand 
koku burthen, is it not ?” 

The master, who was somewhat startled by 
the abruptness of the question, said, “ Yes, she 
is getting to be an old vessel now and I am 
thinking of breaking her up.” 

“ Will you sell her to me?” 

To which the master answered, “If you 
want her, I don’t mind making you a present of 
her; but what use will you put her to?” 

‘I ’m thinking of taking a cargo of oranges 
to Yedo,” was the lad’s reply. 

“When the bad weather is over, I suppose,” 
said the master. 

“No; while this stormy weather is prevail- 
ing,” was the reply. The master was startled, 
but, gazing on the boy for a moment, merely 
remarked: “ What an extraordinary idea!” 

After a little hesitation, Bunkichi drew nearer 
to the master. “ Pray, master, sell her to me,” 
said he; “I am again going out on a trading 
battle.” 

Then the master understood his real intention 
and said: “ Well, if you are so minded, you 
may not be afraid of this storm; but the Zen- 
Jin-maru is in any case a dangerous ship for this 
weather, so I will lend you one which is more 
seaworthy.” 

“No, no, thank you, sir; I have no wish to 
borrow,” replied the lad. ‘‘ This undertaking is 
a matter of fate. If I am wrecked on the way 
out I cannot give your ship back again; so I 
shall not borrow things of others, for I wish to 
do everything with my own capital.” 

The master knew the boy’s nature and made 
no further objection, but said: “ Very well, I 
will sell it to you. You will surely succeed. 
Come back again laden with treasure !” 

Chocho, the master’s daughter, who was now 
sixteen years of age, overheard the conversation 
between the two and was much surprised, and 
expressed her anxiety as well as her sorrow in 
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her face, and said: “Does Bunkichi go to Yedo 
in this storm?” The mother, too, longed to stop 
him, but could not well interfere, because her 
husband had already yielded his sanction to 
the boy’s scheme. She only said, loud enough 
to be heard by both, as she answered her 
daughter: “ Yes, Cho, it is most dangerous to 
go out to sea in this great wind and storm!” 
To which the girl responded: “ Yes, mother !” 

Bunkichi, having paid the price of the Zzn- 
jin-maru to his master, went to the wholesale 
stores which were best known to him and 
bought up their oranges. The merchants, as 
they were sore oppressed by the rotting of the 
fruit, were in the state of “panting blue breath,” 
as they say. Bunkichi, in a somewhat offhand 
manner, said to one of them: ‘ Do the oranges 
rot every day?” 

“Yes, every day we are much troubled about 
it; they rot away continually. Already half of 
the stock we have is spoiled; if it goes on at 
this rate, within another ten days our whole 
stock will be lost.” 

Whereupon the lad said: “Are you really 
prepared to sell them at whatever price you 
can get for them?” 

“Oh, yes, gladly ; for how much better would 
it be to sell even at a loss than to pay for throw- 
ing the rotten stuff away !” 

To which Bunkichi answered: “If that is 
the case, I will buy from you at sixteen mon 
per box as much stock as you have.” 

The merchant was rather taken aback at the 
reply, and said, “Is n’t that “0 cheap?” 

“ But if they rot away, you will get nothing. 
I am not over-keen to buy,” said the lad, coldly ; 
“so if you don’t wish to sell, we need not have 
any further talk.” 

“Just wait a minute,” and the merchant 
stayed the lad as he was about to leave. “I will 
sell at sixteen mon a box if they are for you, 
and if you will buy up my whole stock.” 

“Ves, the whole lot,” said Bunkichi. “I 
will buy as many thousand boxes as I can 
put into a large ship.”” Thus he bought up 
the whole stock of that store and then went on 
to another, buying up the whole stock of each 
at a very low price. Then he sent a man to 
the orange farm and collected some more. 


* A Japanese junk. 
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Having procured a large stock, he put it all on 
board the Zenjin-maru so that, albeit the ship 
was one of a thousand 4ofu burthen, its keel 
sank deep into the water. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SEA-GIANT APPEARS. 


As Captain Kichidayu sought for sailors 
by holding out to them promise of wages ten 
times more than they could get at other times, 
he soon picked up six sturdy fellows who did 
not set much value on their lives. Thereupon 
he reported his success to Bunkichi, who was 
rejoiced over it, and said: “ Then all things are 
ready now; we shall settle to start in the morn- 
ing, and I will send to the ship ten pieces 
of long square timbers. You will place them 
crosswise on the ship and attach to their ends 
heavy stones so that she will not upset easily,” 
he continued, with his usual audacity and re- 
sourcefulness. “For I have heard that the ships 
which sail about those far-off islands, Hachijo 
and Oshima, and the like, are fitted out in this 
way and sail in safety even in heavy storms. 
That is why in Yedo they call those island-ships 
‘sea-sparrows’: the weight being on both sides 
of the ship, they never upset.” 

Kichidayu was much struck by his keen ob- 
servation, and said: “ Truly, it did n’t occur to 
my mind that those ships are fitted out as you 
say, but now I recollect having seen them off 
the coast of Izu Province. As they are thus 
constructed they never capsize, however much 
they are washed over by waves.” 

“Now, Kichidayu San,” Bunkichi said, “this 
ship is called the Zenjin-maru, but our going 
out to sea this time may mean going to her 
destruction, so let us change her name into 
Jurei-maru, or ghost-ship, and let us imagine 
ourselves to be dead men by putting on white 
clothes. Thus nothing that may occur can 
scare the crew; for, being ‘dead’ men, they 
can have no fear of death.” 

The captain agreed with him, saying: 
“That ’s a splendid idea!” 

The captain returned to his abode in high 
spirits and told to the six seamen what the lad 
had said, and they all readily agreed to the 
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plan, and were so stirred by the lad’s courage, 
that they were ready to face any dangers or 
fears that might come to them. 

Bunkichi at once ordered a man to paint, 
on the sail of the ship, “/urei-maru” in large 
Chinese characters, and at the cloth establish- 
ment of the Daikokuya he ordered eight suits 
of white clothes. 

“ Bunkichi,” inquired the master, “ what is 
the use of those eight suits of white?” 

Bunkichi laughed as he answered: “ We may 
all be dead men before long, if we go out to 
sea in this storm. The chances of surviving 
are few, so we are already dead in heart. I 
have named my ship /urei-maru. We are go- 
ing to dress in white with the zudadukuro,* and 
we shall stick triangular-shaped papers on our 
foreheads, as they do for the dead.” 

“What horrible things you do!” exclaimed 
the wife, while the daughter, Chocho, with sud- 
den inspiration, said: “I will sew your white 
suit for you.” 

“T am most grateful,” replied the lad, ‘‘ but 
I have already ordered others to do it for me.” 

“Please let me do it,” said the girl. “It 
may be the last—” and at this Bunkichi con- 
sented with thanks. 

The master, who seemed to have prepared 
beforehand, ordered sake and a set of little 
dishes of eatables to be brought forth, and then 
remarked: “As you have settled to start to- 
morrow I intend to offer you a congratulatory 
feast in advance, hoping that you may arrive at 
Yedo and have good luck and make a great 
profit.” 

At last the morrow came, and early in the 
morning Bunkichi bade farewell to the men of 
the Daikokuya and put on his white suit, which 
was made by the daughter of the house, and 
went out to the sea-shore. The master, as well 
as his wife, with their daughter, Chocho, and 
all the employees in the shop, followed him in 
order to see him off. Having heard of his 
departure, some of the townspeople with whom 
he was acquainted, and those poor people who 
had received his alms, flocked together from 
the four corners of the town to bid him good-by. 

Having bade farewell to the people, Bun- 
kichi entered a small boat and soon got on 


* The purse tied round the neck of the dead at a burial service in Japan. 
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board of the /urei-maru. Those who came to 
see him off, as they stood round the shore, raised 
their voices, calling out for Bunkichi, lament- 
ing his departure. Bunkichi gave a signal for 
the anchor to be weighed and the sail to be 
hoisted; then the ship soon stood out to sea. 
Both the men on the shore and those on board 
the ship waved their hands till their forms had 
become indiscernible, while the ship, driven 
by the strong west wind, soon became lost to 
sight among the big waves. 

Though the Jurei-maru had her sail up only 
seven tenths of its whole length, she sailed on 
eastward with the speed of an arrow, owing to 
the strong wind. . In a very short time she 
passed the Sea of Kumano, and then soon was 
in the Sea of Isé. As she came to the noted 
Yenshiu-nada on the evening of that day, the 
wind grew stronger and the rain came down in 
torrents. As the huge waves, mountain high, 
came rushing from the far ocean and the ship 
was tossed like a tree-leaf, the crew felt as if they 
were flung down into the abyss of darkness 
when she got into the trough of the waves. 
Those six robust men, who had hitherto worked 
with steady and fearless courage, suddenly 
gave in before this state of the sea and lost all 
heart for labor. Nevertheless Captain Kichi- 
dayu, as steady as ever, ran abgut here and 
there, stirring the crew up to their work. 

Among the eight men all told, the one most 
unaffected by the dreadful state of the sea was 
Bunkichi, the Wanizame-Kozo, and he, with the 
captain, lent his helping hand to the tired crew, 
calling out occasionally : ‘Hurrah! This is fine! 
We shall get to Yedo within the next day. Work 
hard, all of you, and you sha’n’t want for pay!” 
And then he doled out money to the crew, who 
were encouraged by this and braced themselves 
up and labored their best. 

Meanwhile night fell and the storm contin- 
ued. Though nothing was visible to the eyes, the 
awful sounds of the waves, and the wind, which 
shook masts and rigging, deafened the ears; 
and the heaven and the earth seemed to be 
swallowed up by the waters. 

By degrees the crew’s courage began again 
to fail, and one of them muttered: “ This is just 
the sort of night for some big monster like a 
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wanizame to appear!” To which another said, 
“Yes; I feel a bit nervous, too.” 

“Come, men; a little more perseverance ! 
shouted out Bunkichi. So saying, he again gave 
them an extra wage and continued, “ You fear 
the wanizame, do you? I rather think the 
wanizame will be afraid of me because I ’m the 
Wanizame-Kozo. Take heart, all of you! Don’t 
be afraid !” 

The men were cheered up and said: “ Truly 
enough, you once killed the wanizame. We 
need n’t be afraid! Now, all right, sir; we ’re 
rid of our fears!” 

However, their courage was of but short 
duration; when they gazed at the dark, angry 
sea they again lost heart, saying: “ But, sir, 
what shall we do if the wmi-bozu * comes up— 
if it is true, as the people say, the monster 
lives in this ocean?” 

Bunkichi, as he gave them a scornful smile, 
stood up with his dagger in his hand and said: 
“TI ’ll sweep him down with this sword if any 
such creature makes his appearance.” 

Just then the man on watch suddenly 
shrieked: “Ah! the sea-giant has come!” And 
he ran back toward the stern, while the others 
were frightened out of their wits and ran down 
into the cabin, where they drew their heads 
back between their shoulders and held their 
breath in fear. Bunkichi looked toward the 
bow. Sure enough, a big undefined dark form 
rose at the front of the ship, about ten feet in 
height. He drew his sword and ran toward the 
monster. As he swept the giant down with his 
sharp weapon, he laughingly returned toward 
Kichidayu, who stood by the mast. 

“What was that?” Kichidayu asked Bun- 
kichi, who answered, still smiling: ‘‘ It did look 
like a round-headed giant, but really it was 
only a column of mist which came floating in 
our way. That ’s what they call the ‘sea- 
giant,’ I suppose, and in their fright they fan- 
cied it was coming on board to seize them.” 

Kichidayu, who was much surprised at Bun- 
kichi’s courage, said: “ Indeed! I understand 
now how you could kill the wanizame, by the 
courage you have just shown, and which I can- 
not but admire. To speak the truth, I did n’t 
feel very bold myself when I saw that big dark 
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form, but I screwed my courage up so as not 
to be laughed at by you.” 

As the crew had not yet come out of their 
cabin, Kichidayu called out: “Now, men, 
come up; your master has killed the giant. 
Come, quick, quick !” 

The crew trooped out at this, and said: 
“Truly we heard a shriek a little while ago !” 
At which Kichidayu muttered, “ Fools !” 

During the night, however, they got over the 
Sea of Yenshiu in this manner, and in the very 
early morning of the third day they were enter- 
ing the Bay of Yedo. Gradually the sea was 
becoming much smoother, too. 

“We are safe, master. We can be quite at 
ease in our hearts!” said one of themen. “ Ah! 
I see the headland of Haneda there. Beyond 
that there ’s the Bay of Shinagawa. If we go 
forward at this rate we. shall be at Yedo by 
dawn: I feel safe now. But I felt that I would 
be eaten alive when I saw the wmi-dozu at the 
Yenshiu-nada Sea.” 

Then Bunkichi said, as he laughed: “‘ You 
don’t know what you are saying. We have 
been all along dead men in white suits, and for 
dead men to have been alive is an absurdity!” 
Then all, for the first time, burst out into merry, 
hearty laughter. 

Captain Kichidayu turned to Bunkichi, say- 
ing: “ Master, what a voyage! In a couple of 
days and. nights we sailed the distance which 
takes about ten days at other times. That we 
have come here safely through this storm is due 
to your contrivance of laying the timbers cross- 
wise on the boat. But for that we should cer- 


tainly have capsized.” ‘Then he turned to the 
sailors and added: ‘‘ What say you, my men? 
Is there any one who could beat him in wit or 
in courage?” 

“No, there ’s not another like him,” all re- 
plied in one voice. “ He killed the wanizame 
as well as the umi-bozu, and so long as we are 
with him there is nothing on earth to be 
dreaded. Please sir, employ us under you for 
years to come. We shall never again play 
cowards as we did, sir !”’ 

Bunkichi replied: “‘I fear you would never 
face_the umi-bozu.” To which they could say 
nothing, but scratched their heads in silence. 

Though the wind was still high, after the 
storm through which they had fought their way 
out, the inland seas seemed to them “ as smooth 
as matting,” as the saying is, and soon after 
dawn all hands on board the /urei-maru arrived 
safely at Yedo. 

At that time in Yedo the orange merchants, 
in spite of the stress of weather, had been 
eagerly awaiting orange-ships from Kishu 
Province every day, on account of the nearness 
of the bellows festival. And this was the only 
ship that did not disappoint their expectations. 
When the ship’s arrival was known, the joy of 
the merchants was beyond description, and 
soon this popular song immortalized the happy 
welcome of the orange-ship : 

On the dark sea beholden 
A sail, a white sail! 
Whence does it hail? 

From Kishu’s far shore 


It brings precious store 
Of oranges golden. 


(To be continued.) 





“YOURS SEVERELY.” 


(The Letter of a Five-year-old.) 





By Epitru M. THomas. 





ONcE more she dipped her pen in ink, 
And wrote: “I love you dearly.” 
“And now,” she said, and stopped to think, 


I'll put, ‘I ’m 


Yours severely. 
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THE HOLLY-TREE WIGHT. 
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By HENRY JOHNSTONE. 


THERE was a little goblin gay 
Whose home was in a holly-tree ; 

He laughed and caroled night and day, 
And made that tree a jolly tree. 


The urchin never went to bed, 
But when he wished to doze a bit 
He set his heels above his head 
And let his eyelids close a bit. 


His food was berries, nuts, and seeds ; 
His table-cloth was made 0’ grass ; 
And for his drink he sipped the beads 
Of night-dew from a blade o’ grass. 


This merry wight began to thrive 
Ere clocks began to go at all; 
But whether he is yet alive 
I really do not know at all. 
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WHAT ’S IN A NAME? 


By HANNAH G, FERNALD. 





In the morning he ’s a pirate, with a cutlass And next, a skulking savage, he is lurking in 


and a gun, the hall, 
And we tremble at the flashing of his eye; Most alarming in his feathered war-array ; 
His name, as he informs us, is an awe-inspiring But he graciously assures us he will answer if 
one: we Call 
“ Lord Ferdinando Roderigo Guy!” “* Hiawatha Mudjekeewis Ojibway!” 


By ten o’clock our pirate has renounced his As “ Horatio Nelson Dewey” he’s an admiral 


gory trade; of parts, 
In armor now, he has a lance and shield; And last in all his catalogue of names 
He gallantly advances to defend a helpless Comes the very simple title under which he 
maid, rules our hearts, 
And we know that bold “Sir Launcelot” For when he ’s sound asleep he ’s merely 
has the field. “James!” 
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A CITIZEN OF’ THE 


DEEP. 


By Lipa Rose McCase. 


To walk the bed of the deep as you or I 
walk upon the land is the every-day life of the 


hero of this workaday story. It is over thirty 
years -since Alfred Pahlberg made his first 
plunge asa diver. Noman, it is said in diving 
circles, has spent more time at the bottom of 
the sea than this doughty Norseman. When 
a lad of seven he shipped before the mast. It 
was the dream of his boyhood to see the New 
World, amass a fortune there, and then go back 
and live out his life in his beloved land of the 
viking. How much of that dream came true, 
his is the story to tell. The life of a sailor 
thirty years ago, however rich in adventure, 
was no royal road to fortune. Two dollars and 
a half a month was all that the Swedish sailor 


boy could earn when he faced the New World 
to find the turning-point of his career aboard a 
schooner, engaged in hauling stones to build 
that marvel of the last century, the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

“The first time I dived,” said Pahlberg, 
“was off Race Rock Lighthouse, when Captain 
Scott was laying the bed-rock. I shall never 
forget it. I was scared to death. It felt as if 
I were being smothered between two feather- 
beds. I wanted to come up at once, but pride 
kept me down. I was afraid my companions 
would laugh at me and call me a coward.’ 

From two to four hours is the average time 
a diver stays under water without being hauled 
up. Pahlberg has often worked seven hours 
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without signaling to be lifted. He knows of 
but one man who has beaten the record—his 
master outdid him by half an hour. 

“T am always ready,” said Pahlberg, ‘to go 
down at any time, day or night, in storm or 
calm. When once the forty-pound iron helmet 
is fastened down tightly over the shoulders of 
the rubber suit, into which I slip through the 
opening in the neck; when the weights of sixty 
pounds each are suspended from the chest and 
back; when my feet are incased in iron shoes 
weighing twenty pounds each; when the air- 
hose is fastened to the pipe in the back of the 
helmet, and I take the leap, I feel that my life 
is at the mercy of the man at the life-line. Yes, 
it’s dangerous ; but so accustomed doesthe diver 
become to the peril that he rarely thinks of it.” 

For eighteen years an old pearl-diver had 
the care of Pahlberg’s life-line. He went with 
him everywhere. 
He was an old 
man, and heknew 
the sea by heart, 
and never grew 
indifferent to his 
awful _responsi- 
bility. Since his 
death, however, _~ 
Pahlberg accepts._—z= 
the service of any = => 
“life-liner” who .gis))\* 
may happen to ~~ 
be at hand. 

“ When a diver 
firststrikes the bottom,” Pahlberg said, in answer 
to my question, “it’s like entering a dark room — 
all is densely black, then by degrees shapes 
begin to stand out, and soon everything grows 
distinct and familiar. 

“ Like most divers, I prefer to dive at night. 
It is better for the eyes. Sudden passage from 
the dark of the bottom to the light at the sur- 
face of the sea is injurious to the sight. As soon 
as the helmet is removed, a bandage is put over 
the eyes for some moments. Without this pre- 
caution, sight might soon be destroyed.” 

One of the most curious, inexplainable things 
to divers is the fact that it is through the sense 
of touch, rather than that of sight, that they are 
able to identify objects under water. 


AT WORK AT THE BOTTOM OF 
THE OCEAN. 


A CITIZEN OF THE DEEP. 
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Before attempting to raise a vessel, the diver 
learns the class to which she belongs. The 
expert is familiar with every detail in the con- 
struction of all kinds of water-craft. He car- 
ries to the bottom in his mind’s eye the picture 
of the sunken vessel, and when he finds her, 
he measures every part with his outstretched 
arms and hands. He can tell upon which side 
she lies, whether she struck fore or aft, and the 
nature and extent of her damages. Every fact 
he records in his memory. It is his only tablet. 
When he signals to be hauled up he has almost 
as accurate and detailed a report to submit to 
the authorities as if hours had been spent in 
figuring it out upon paper. 

“Only a very few vessels are wrecked now- 
adays,” said Pahlberg. “The average is thirty- 
five a year. More care is exercised of late years 
in the construction of vessels; then, too, light- 
houses have multiplied. 

“It is strange how the habits of childhood 
cling to a man,” mused the old diver, with a 
twinkle in his wonderfully clear blue eyes. “I 
have never got over the habit of putting my 
finger, when I hurt it, into my mouth. Often, 
in blasting rocks or mending a hole in a vessel, 
I hit my finger. To ease the pain, I at once 
raise it to my mouth, only to be reminded that 
my face is hid behind the little iron-barred glass 
window of the helmet through which my eyes 
look out. The heavy gloves which we are 
obliged to wear from October until April are 
very cumbersome, and make work slow and 
awkward. It is always very cold at the,bottom 
of the sea, especially in winter. Before I put 
on my diving-suit, I dress in as heavy flannels 
as if I were about to go up to the Arctic regions, 
and, I tell you, they are none too warm. ‘When 
the fiercest storm is raging above, we never 
know it below. The bottom is undisturbed.” 

Pahlberg has dived as deep as a hundred 
feet. He knows of but one diver who has gone 
deeper—his old life-liner, who had often 
dived one hundred and eighteen feet in pur- 
suit of pearls. 

“The fish and I are pretty good friends,” he 
continued. “ Frequently in blasting rock I have 
killed small fish, which the larger fish would eat 
out of my hand. I have never been troubled 
with sharks. I have talked with divers from 
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all parts of the world, and never met but one 
who had. So persistently did a shark pursue 
that diver that he was forced to hide several 
hours in the cabin of a ship to escape him.”’ 
Most of Pahlberg’s diving has been confined 
to the Maine coast and within a -rcuit of a 


PAHLBERG, THE DIVER, IN COMPLETE ARMOR, AND HIS ‘‘ LIFE-LINER.” 


hundred miles from New London, Connecticut, 
where he occupied a pretty land home, and 
lived in comfort with his grown-up family. 
Like all men whose lives are passed close to 
nature, the old diver is as simple and unaffected 
as a child. When not toiling at the bottom, he 
is with his family in the cozy home, rich in trea- 
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sures rescued from the sea. Ships, full-rigged 
brigs, cleverly carved out of wood and painted 
by his own hands and mounted in deep glass- 
covered frames, adorn the walls, while no other 
man in the world, perhaps, has just such a library 
as this Swedish diver. It 
fifty-two volumes, 
own writing. 
record of the hours, covering 


consists of some 


all of 


They contain the 


his 


quite twenty years, that he has 
lived at the bottom of the sea. 
During the first year he noted the 
oddities of the deep, the queer 
fish and vegetation, and the im- 
pression they made upon him; 
but as he grew familiar with old 
ocean’s secrets, he ceased, un- 
happily, to record his experi- 
ences, and the later volumes are 
confined almost wholly to a rec- 
ord of place, ship, days, hours 
of toil, and earnings. At first 
he wrote in Scandinavian, but as 
he acquired English his mother- 
tongue was discarded. Often 
has the master diver importuned 
his master disciple to make a 
copy of that unique and won- 
derful record of unrivaled 
durance with the under waste 


en- 


of waters. 

“Some day I will go over the 
books,” smiles the old diver. 
“They will tell to within a 
very few hours how 
my life has been lived under 


much of 


water.” 
He could not recall a day in 
twenty-seven years that he had 


failed to dive. Allowing five 





hours to a day,—and he does not hesitate to 
assert, without consulting his record, that the 
average will far exceed that,—the hero of this 
workaday story has lived, to date, at the bottom 
of the sea some 50,000 hours— equal to 6250 
days of eight hours each, or nearly twenty-one 


years of the average working-days. 
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THE CALICO CAT. 


By CAROLINE M. FULLER. 


“Ou, say, come out and see the rabbits try 
the new house!” called Franklin under the 
sitting-room window, and everybody but grand- 
mother hurried out into the yard. 

There were two rabbits, —a black one with 
white spots, and a white one with yellow spots,— 
and they were called “ Mercurius Dulcis” and 
“ Overture to Zampa.” Franklin had found the 
first name on one of his mother’s medicine-bot- 
tles, and admired it; but Mrs. Bun was always 
called Dulcie for short. Overture was a fine 
big fellow with muscular sides, and a louder 
stamp of the hind leg than any other rabbit in 
the Rabbit Club. Indeed, Franklin had been 
made president of the Rabbit Club just because 
of the size and strength and sound of Over- 
ture’s feet. Even “Beansy,” Jones’s white rabbit 
Alonzo, was as nothing beside him. 

Kenneth ran after his mother, Beansy went 
home, and Franklin went into the shed to get 
his tool-chest, for the door of the cupola needed 
loosening. 

“Let me hold Stamper while you fix the 
door,” Eunice begged, for, being Franklin’s sis- 
ter, she naturally regarded Stamper in the light 
of a nephew. (Stamper was Overture’s “ club” 
name.) 

“No, sir; he’s all right; he ’ll stay there,” 
said Franklin. 

“ But he’s trying to get out at the cupola, 
Franklin. I can see his ears coming upstairs. 
Franklin sawed away, but did not reply. 

“ Franklin, he zs coming out.” 

“ Oh, go play with your cats!” said Franklin, 
impatiently, and before Eunice could make him 
look around, Stamper was off across the yard. 

“Head him off! Head him off!” called 
Franklin, as he saw the scudding of a white 
tail. “ Round by the alley! Quick! Quick!” 

Eunice ran as fast as she could, but before 
they could stop him, the rabbit had dodged 
under a barn and disappeared. 

“ Oh, thunder!” said Franklin. 


” 


“We can’t 


ever catch him now. How in the world did 
he get out ?” 

Eunice went through a little struggle with 
herself, and then said : “ He — I was holding him 
just a minute, Franklin. You see, he was ’most 
out himself, and so —” 

“You did n’t try to hold him after what | 
said!” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

Franklin might have understood how hard it 
was for her to tell this, but he did n’t, and said 
angrily: “ Eunice, you're a mean, meddlesome 
girl, and you shall never even touch one of my 
rabbits again!” 

Eunice turned and went into the house with- 
out saying a word, but Franklin heard a pitiful 
wail when the door was closed, and thought: 
“ Hm! serves her right!” 

He spent the rest of the morning looking for 
Stamper and putting “ Lost” signs, with a de- 
scription of the rabbit, on all the barns in the 
neighborhood. But he did not expect to find him 
again ; and luncheon that day was not a cheer- 
ful meal, for Franklin had lost the finest rabbit 
in the whole club, and all through the careless- 
ness of a little girl. 

As he sat out under the tree, after luncheon, 
Weejums picked her way daintily down be- 
side him, having come out for her daily airing. 
Weejums was the lovely tortoise-shell kitten who 
had come to Eunice the previous Christmas, in 
the top of a stocking, with a lace ruff around her 
neck and a pink candy elephant tied to her 
hind foot. She had been so little then that 
there was scarcely room on her sides for all her 
beautiful tortoise-shell spots, but now she was 
nearly full grown, with the longest whiskers, 
and the sweetest purr in the world. 

The temptation to make her jump proved too 
much for Franklin, and he shied a small chip 
at her so neatly that it passed directly under 
her, tossing the sand about her feet. Weejums 
gave a wild meow/ and tore into the alley. 
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“Come back, Weej—here, here,” called 
Franklin, good-naturedly, for teasing animals was 
not usually a fault of his. But he was cross 
to-day, and had not Eunice lost his rabbit ? 
He put down his knife and went out into the 
alley to bring Weejums back ; but at that mo- 
ment something terrible happened. A baker's 


cart, followed by a fierce dog, jingled into the 


““SHE HAD COME TO EUNICE THE PREVIOUS CHRISTMAS, IN THE 
TOP OF A STOCKING, WITH A LACE RUFF AROUND HER NECK. 


alley, and the dog made a dash at Weejums. 
Franklin ran for the dog, and Cyclone, their 
own dog, who happened to come around the 
house just then, ran after Franklin. Poor Wee- 
jums could not see that the second dog was a 
friend, and did not recognize Franklin in the 
boy who was chasing her. She left the alley 
and dashed across the street into a vacant lot, 
where there were three other dogs. They gave 
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a yelp of delight and joined in the pursuit, fol- 
lowed by several small boys, who rushed along 
after Franklin, shouting, “ Hi, there! Sick her! 
Sick her! ” 

In a few minutes every boy and dog in the 
neighborhood was on Weejum’s trail, and 
Franklin could not stop long enough to explain 
to them that he himself was not chasing her. 
The hunt came to an end when she vanished 
under some tumble-down sheds, many blocks 
away from home. 

Franklin did not go home after this, but wan- 
dered around the neighborhood wondering what 
he should do if she did not come back. 

“What do you mean by chasing my sister’s 
cat?” he asked fiercely of one of the small boys 
who followed him. 

“Aw, go ‘long! You were chasing it your- 
self,” was the insulting reply. And Franklin 
realized that he could never make them believe 
anything else. 

“ Pshaw! all cats come home,” he thought. 
‘She ‘ll find her way back all right. But rab- 
bits are different.” 

He took a car home and looked eagerly at 
the front porch, half expecting that Weejums 
would be sitting there waiting for him with a 
forgiving smile. But she did not appear, and 
he went all around the alley again, calling her 
in beseeching tones. Suddenly, under the corner 
of a neighbor’s shed, he saw something white 
move, and went into the house to get a saucer 
of milk. 

“T s’pose she ’ll be afraid to come to me 
now,” he thought, and the thought hurt, for 
Franklin was not a cruel boy. 

He set the milk down very carefully near the 


place where he had seen the white thing move, 


and presently it hopped out with a great flap of 
the ears and began to drink. But it was a white 
thing with black spots, and its name was 
Stamper. 

At that moment Eunice and her mother came 
through the gate, having just returned from 
shopping. 

“Stamper ’s come home,” Franklin shouted 
before they reached the steps. 

“T thought you told Eunice there was no 
chance of that,” said Mrs. Wood, kissing Ken- 


neth, who had run to meet them. 
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‘Well, I did n’t think there was,” said Frank- 
lin, shamefacedly. “ But Eunice need n’t have 
cried.” He suspected that his mother had very 
little admiration for boys who made their sisters 
cry. 

“There was n’t one chance in a thousand,” 
he added; “and I would n’t have caught him 
then, you see, if I had n’t had the milk.” 

“ What were you doing 
with milk ?” asked Eu- 
nice, suspiciously. 

Franklin did not an- 

swer, but looked so un- 
comfortable that Mrs. 
Wood changed the sub- 
ject; for she made a point 
of never asking one of 
her children embarrass- 
ing questions before the 
others, and this was one 
reason why they loved 
her so much. 

After supper there came 

a loud thump at the side 
door, and Franklin, who 
was studying in the par- 
lor, heard a delighted 
shout from Kenneth. 
Then Eunice came run- 
ning in with a smile, and, 
taking Franklin’s hand, 
said: “I ’ve got some- 
thing for you, to make 
up for having hurt your 
feelings this morning.” 

“ But Stamper ’s come 
home,” he said, giving her 
a rough little hug. “And 
I can’t take any present 
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tiful pair of little Maltese and white rabbits that 
he had ever seen; and all his life long he had 
wanted a Maltese rabbit! 

“Those did n’t come from the bird-store, | 
bet,” he burst out in delight, quite forgetting 
that he was not to keep them. 

“ They came from the farm of the father of a 
boy who works at Taylor’s,” said Mrs. Wood, 


from you now, Sis; SOTUN “THEY WERE SITTING ON EUNICE’S DRESSING-TABLE — THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PAIR OF LITTLE 
MALTESE AND WHITE RABBITS THAT HE HAD EVER SEEN.” 


away and let me study.” 

“T told her I thought you would n’t care 
to,” said Mrs. Wood, looking relieved. She 
was so glad that Franklin felt he did not de- 
serve a present ; although, of course, she could 
not know yet just why. 

“ But you must come and look at them,” in- 
sisted Eunice. “They ’re in my room.” 

So Franklin went to look, and “they” were sit- 
ting on Eunice’sdressing-table —the most beau- 


smiling affectionately at the boy’s delight. “ The 
bird-store rabbits were worthless.” 

“You ’re just a brick, mother, and so is 
Eunice. 3ut I can’t take these little fel- 
lows —I really can’t. Eunice must keep them 
herself.” 

“Eunice will feel hurt if you don’t keep 
them,” said Mrs. Wood. 

“Oh, but there are reasons why I can’t,” 
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said Franklin, desperately. “I don’t want to 


tell before the kids.” 

“ Well, they can be my rabbits for to-night, 
then,” said Mrs. Wood, in her quiet way, “ and 
to-morrow we’ll decide to whom they really are 
to belong. I shall feel very proud, I assure 
you, to own so beautiful a pair of rabbits, if 
only for a single night.” 

Eunice, who had missed being greeted by 
Weejums, was walking through the house calling 
her pet. But no distant purr-eow answered 
to her call, and no tortoise-shell tail waved 
a greeting from the top of fence or shed. 

Mrs. Wood turned to Franklin and asked 
him if he had seen anything of Weejums, and 
Franklin told her the whole miserable story, or 
nearly the whole; for of course the children 
came running in to interrupt. 

“ Don’t tell Eunice,” his mother said quickly. 
“Tt would make it so much harder for her if she 
thought you had anything to do with it.” 

So Franklin did not tell, but he never liked 
to think afterward of the days that followed. 
Eunice went around with a white face, while 
Kenneth almost tore his clothes to shreds crawl- 
The loss of 


ing about under barns and fences. 
Stamper had been sad, of course, for rabbits are 
attractive; but Weejums was like one of the 
family. 

Eunice wrote out an advertisement to be put 
in the paper: 


LOST.—A little girl’s tortoise-shell cat, with pink 
toes and a sweet face, answering to the name of “ Wee-je 
Wee-je, kim-um-sing.”’ 


And Mrs. Wood put it all in except the “ Kim- 
um-sing,” and adding, instead, that there would 
be a reward of two dollars to any one who 
returned the cat to her home. 

This notice appeared for three days, and on 
the fourth another one followed it: 


In addition to above reward, offered for return of 
the above tortoise-shell, will be given two fine, fat, 
handsome rabbits, in splendid condition, with one pa- 
latial, airy rabbit-house, eight rooms, staircases, cupola, 
and all modern improvements. 


F. Woop, Esq. 
Mrs. Wood smiled as she read this, although 
her lips trembled, and she thought: “That 
must almost have broken Franklin’s heart.” 
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The next day Kenneth was walking along 
the road when he saw some boys looking up at 
a tree and throwing stones; and he caught his 
breath as he heard a most unbird-like meow / 
from among the branches. 

“ Say, what kind of a cat is it?” he asked of 
a ragamuffin who was preparing to throw an 
ancient apple. 

“ Caliker cat,” said the boy. 
See?” And he closed one eye to take aim. 

But Kenneth had recognized the animal. 
“She isn’t calico. She’s tortoise-shell!” burst 
out Kenneth, turning red with delight. “She’s 
our Weejums, and I ’m goin’ to take her 
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“Up there. 


home.” 

“Oh, she’s your cat, is she?” asked the 
boy, dropping his apple and looking dangerous. 
“Your cat—when we chased it up there? 
Say, you better run home to your ma-ma, 
little boy. D’ ye hear?” 

“ Don’t have to,” Kenneth responded. 

“ Caliker cat,” sneered the boy, insultingly. 
“Caliker, I say. Old caliker cat!” 

“ Tortoise-shell,” insisted Kenneth, politely 
but firmly. 

The boy doubled up his fists with a snort of 
rage,— he was bigger than Kenneth,— and — 

But we will not describe what followed. Some 
eye-witnesses declare that a very lively, if 
not very “ scientific,” tussle followed, in which 
Kenneth, in spite of his gentle bringing-up, 
showed a familiarity with fisticuffs that would 
hardly have pleased his mother even if she Aad 
admired his courage and grit, which were worthy 
of a better cause. 

We shall record only the outcome of the 
encounter, which was that the larger boy saw 
the error of his position and finally acknow- 
ledged that the animal was a “ tortoise-shell,” 
as Kenneth had suggested. 

“ He’s licked him! He’s licked him! 
him the cat,” called a larger boy who had 
strolled up while the fight was in progress. 
And all the others drew away from the tree 
while Kenneth coaxed Weejums down with a 
voice that she recognized, although she would 
never have known his poor bruised little face. 
And, to crown all, just as he had taken the 
precious cat fondly in his arms, who should 
come whistling up the street but Franklin! 


Give 
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He understood the situation at a glance, and 
striding up to Patsy McGann, seized him by 
the shoulder, saying: “ Did you lick him? 
Answer me! Did you lick that little fellow?” 

“ Naw, he licked me; an’ just on account of 
that old caliker cat you was chasin’ the other 
day.” 

“What kind of a cat did you say it was?” 
he asked, turning to Patsy. 

“A cal—I mean turtle-shell cat,” said 
Patsy, sullenly, walking off with his friends. 

Franklin took Kenneth in at the back door 
and washed his face before letting any one see 
him. Then they walked triumphantly into the 
parlor, with Weejums on Kenneth’s shoulder. 

Eunice was practising at the piano, with 
Mrs. Wood beside her, so they did not see 
Weejums until Eunice felt a little purring face 
against her own, and screamed for joy. 

The affair with Patsy McGann was explained 
by Franklin to his mother, who gently but firmly 
made clear to her youngest son the unwisdom 
of trying to prove one’s self in the right by the 
argument ofa fist. 

“ Mother,” said Franklin, later in the after- 


noon, “may I have a moment with you in the 
parlor— in private?” 


“Certainly. No, Eunice, you and Kenny 
are not to come.” 

“ Well, dear, what is it?” she asked as he 
drew her down beside him on the sofa. 
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“ Mother,” he said gloomily, “I’m going to 
give Kenny my rabbits. ”T was in the adver- 
tisement, and I promised.” 

“Oh, but Kenny did n’t see the advertise- 
ment, and I would n’t give away the rabbits, 
Franklin dear.” 

“Yes, mother, but I promised, you see.” 

“ That was in case a stranger should find her. 
But Kenny is such a little boy. And I know 
he honestly would n’t want you to give up the 
rabbits you ’ve had so long.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you; there is one other 
thing that must be done,” said Franklin, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Wood, sympatheti- 
cally, guessing at his meaning. “I ’d thought 
of them, but then I remembered how much 
you ’d always wanted a Maltese—” 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Franklin. 
have n’t decided yet.” 

It took him all the morning to make up his 
mind; but when Eunice and Kenneth went in 
to dinner, at each of their plates stood a head 
of lettuce scooped out in the middle, and from 
the center of each green frill peered the round 
face of a little bunny. 

“The Maltese ones!” said Eunice, with a 
gasp, and Kenneth turned quite pale with sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” said Franklin, solemnly tucking his 


7 


napkin under his chin, “they ’re for you! 


“T 
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By Mary Const 


(Begun in the August number.) 


Cuaprer III. 


DAME HESTER’S WAY. 


SHE was a poor, bowed, hunchbacked crea- 
ture, wrapped in a tattered cloak, and carrying 


At 


“AS SHE CAUGHT SIGHT OF THE SINGER, SHE NODDED AND 
ELINOR TOWARD HER.” 


a burden in her arms. Her hood had slipped 
back, and a mass of black hair fell all about 
her swarthy face. As she caught sight of the 


ggt 
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singer, she nodded and beckoned Elinor to- 
ward her. 

“It vas a brave song zat, mon enfant.” The 
voice was soft and musical. “God save King 
Sharle! You are for ze king? Ah, good, good! 
My leetle lady has zen a lofing heart. She 

take peety on a poor vanderer.” 
She gave the child anearnest look. 
“What would you of me?” asked 
Elinor, rather frightened by the 

| deep, bright eyes fixed upon her. 

“See, now — ve are two poor 
voyageurs,my man and I. Velose 
our vay in ze fields. Zen I find zees 
pass. Tell me, vare do it lead?” 

“To the highway, about a mile 
from here.” 

“Ze highvay! Ah! ’t ees from 
zare ve come. Ze soldiers —ah! 
fierce, so terrible! 
My man 


sO many, so 
I fear me, and ve hide. 
| he lie in yonder field and vatch 
Mais moi. 





, till ze road be clear. 
I haf so grande fear; I hide me 
here in ze forét. Ah!” She started 
violently as a crashing sounded 
in the underbrush. 

It was only Fox coming back 
from a squirrel hunt. The born en- 
emy of vagabonds,the dog made a 
barking rush at the ragged figure. 
At the noise a small head was 
lifted from the folds of the wo- 
man’s cloak. 

Oh, let me see!’ 

Be still, sir!” as 


BECKONED 


“A baby! ’ cried Elinor. 
“ Down, Fox, down! 


little one gave a sleepy, whimpering cry. 


the 
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Now Elinor had been half afraid that the 
dark, bright-eyed stranger was a witch. The 
sight of the baby reassured her. It was only a 
gipsy mother with her child. 

“Hélas! He ees so tired, so hungry — my 
poor leetle boy. He haf journey so far, and 
it grow late. Ah, vare shall my bébé sleep 


to-night?” She sighed wearily as she gently 


ia ws 


**SHE HURRIED BACK AND GUIDED THE LITTLE PARTY TO THE 


HIDING-PLACE.” (SEE PAGE 995-) 
rocked the child to and fro in her arms. “ But 
zese soldiers— how come zey here? You know?” 

“Some prisoners escaped,” Elinor explained, 
“and the soldiers were hunting them away 
down to Dover. But two of them they could 
not catch. They were Royalists, too, and I war- 
rant the soldiers are mad with rage about it. 
Oh, I hope the poor souls are safe!” 
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“ Ah, true. 
know it from her song. 
“Ay, I’m for King Charles—lI care not 
who knows that,” said Elinor, with a proud 
little toss of her head. “ But all at home are 
Roundheads. Those soldiers are mine uncle’s 
own men. They were supping at our house 
but now. I trow they ’d take me prisoner, too, 
if they heard my song!” and 

she laughed mischievously. 

The woman smiled and 
nodded, as if she quite un- 
derstood. Then, seating her- 
self on a stone, she drew Eli- 
nor to her. 

“Voila, ma petite. My 
man and I, we are sair 
vants to a grande dame—a 
great lady. Our meestress 
ees a Royaleest, too. Ah, 
poor lady, how she has suf- 
fered in zees cruelle var! She 
ees gone, My meestress, on a 
journey, far, faravay. And | 
—I goto seek her. Hélas! 
’T ees a long, long vay!” 

She looked sadly down at 
the child on her lap. The 
baby, who had wakened rosy 
and smiling, was now mak- 
ing friendly advances to Fox, 
holding out both chubby lit- 
tle hands, with no thought 
of fear. Fox, sensible dog 
that he was, seemed to real- 
ize that his mistress’s friends 
ought not to be his enemies. 
His growl gradually subsid- 
ed, his tail began to wag, at 
first uncertainly, then very 
hard; and finally, lifting a 
moist black nose to the small 
face, he offered a kiss of peace with his soft red 
tongue. Dimpled cheeks covered with berry- 
stains, big dark eyes shining out through a tan 
gle of brown curls—a real little gipsy was this 
merry two-year-old. Cooing with delight, the 
baby clasped its new play-fellow fondly round 
the neck, and Fox, having learned that the more 
one was throttled the more one was also loved, 


Mademoiselle ees Royaleest! | 


” 
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submitted in the friendliest way. Elinor was 
soon down on her knees beside the laughing 
child, playing with the silky curls, and calling 
baby a dozen loving pet names. 

Suddenly the great, dark eyes looked up at 
her, and the little one lisped, “ No,no. P’incess! 
P’incess !” 

“ Ay, Pierre,” said the mother. “ My leetle 
boy’s name ees Pierre.” 

“No,no—no boy. P’incess/ P'incess /” and 
the little face began to pucker. 

The woman laughed. “ Ay and no,’t ees all 
vun to my bébé. Mais oui, Pierre. Here in 
Eengleesh zey call heem Peter.” 

The child looked with baby gravity at the 
two faces. Then, doubling up a dimpled fist, 
it patted its ragged frock with a still more em- 
phatic “ No, no— Pincess/ Do’way!” 

“ What does he mean ?” asked Elinor. 

Laughing again, the mother pressed the baby 
close in her arms, kissing it again and again. 

“ Pauvre petit, he know not how to say he 
vish hees supper. Ah, how late it grow!” She 
glanced at the lengthening shadows. 


Elinor started. “Good lack! What will 


Aunt Hester say? I must go home at once; 


indeed I must.” 

“ No, no; leaf us not yet, I pray. Stay —ve 
know not vare to seek shelter zees night.” 

Elinor, who had shrunk at the first sight of 
the woman’s forlorn, misshapen figure, was now 
looking at her in wonder. The cloak had fallen 
back, showing more plainly the tattered dress 
and the poor, deformed shoulder. Yet in the 
dark face there lay a strange beauty. When 
she spoke, her voice was low and sweet; and 
when she smiled, her eyes grew deep and soft 
and full of light. 

“ Tell me, are zare no Royaleests, like my 
leetle lady here, zat vould shelter us till ze 
morning ?” 

Elinor shook her head. “No; the whole 
town is rebel. Let me see—you could come 
to us when the soldiers are gone. Aunt Hester 
might take you in, only she cannot abide French 
folk. She says they bow the knee to Baal. 
Some of the village folk might — no, there are 
the soldiers again! If you fear them so—” 

“ Ay, zat I do!” 

“They 'll be at the inn to-night; you ’d 
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surely meet them. Stay! There 's Martha 
Rose — she’s nigh here. If I coaxed her—” 

“Non,non! I darenot. Beggars find a cold 
velcome. Voila! zat black-visage leader—’t ees 
heem I fear. He lead hees men from door to 
door, and demande alvay, ‘ Came zare no voya- 
geurs zees vay?’ Eh bien! zay point us out, 
and he take not our vord zat ve are innocent. 
No, I trust not ze enemy’s mercy.” She rose. 
“If zare be no more loyal hearts like you, 
mademoiselle, I go my vay. Adieu, my kind 
leetle lady. Ah, but how can I? So foot- 
sore, so fatigue! I travel since early morning 
— I carry Pierre on my back. Ican no more!” 
She sank down again as if faint with weariness. 

Baby, too, seemed to feel that something was 
wrong, and began to fret in a tired way. Elinor 
stood silent, frowning thoughtfully. The fanciful 
little girl had often played at hiding a Royalist 
coming to her for protection. But the fugitive 
was always a gallant Cavalier, usually an earl, 
who vowed to wed his fair rescuer when the 
king should return to his own. And yet, would 
she not be proving her loyalty even by helping 
two faithful servants on their weary way ? 

“T have it!” she cried at last, clapping her 
hands. “’T is the very place! I always hid 
him there—the earl, I mean. Oh, never mind!” 
as she saw the woman’s look of amazement, “ it 
was only play. Come, we must make haste, or 
Aunt Hester will guess there ’s something amiss. 
I ’ll tell you about it as we go.” 

The traveler’s hesitation yielded to Elinor’s 
earnestness, and she followed her guide along 
the brookside path. They had not gone far 
when a bird-like whistle sounded through the 
trees. The woman stopped, listened, and put- 
ting her hand to her mouth, answered with a 
long, cooing note. 

“’T is Frangois’s call,” she explained. 

The next moment the bushes on the other 
side of the brook were parted, and a dark figure 
appeared on the opposite bank. After an ex- 
change of signals, he came to them across the 
stepping-stones in the bed of the stream. It 
was fortunate that no spies were lurking near 
by, for a third vagabond was too much for Fox's 
feelings as a watch-dog of honor, and it was 
some minutes before his furious barking could 
be quieted. At first Frangois evidently regarded 
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Elinor with some distrust; but a few words in 
French from his companion seeming to reassure 
him, the party went on its way along the wind- 
ing path, crossing the brook on a narrow foot- 
bridge, and finally leaving the grove for the 
open meadow. Before them rose a gently 
sloping hill, on the crest of which were the clus- 
tered buildings of Bradford Grange. This sight 
seemed to startle the travelers,and the woman 
turned with anxious eyes to Elinor, who has- 
tened to explain her plan. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REFUGE. 


Tue history of the Grange was a varied one. 
Hundreds of years before, a small chapel had 
been built on the sum- 
mit of the hill. Close 
to this a priory had 
afterward risen, which 
continued to be the 
home of a_brother- 
hood of monks until 
the days of the Ref- 
ormation. Then, like 
countless other mon- 
asteries, it had been 
ravaged, its inmates 
scattered, and the 
beautiful _— building, 
now half ruined, had 
been given with the 
adjoining lands to a 
favorite courtier of 
King Henry. From 
the hands of this spendthrift nobleman it had 
passed into those of Sir Nicholas Bradford, an 
ancestor of the colonel. The ancient priory was 
then transformed into a comfortable manor- 
house, surrounded by a group of farm-build- 
ings. A large part of the cloister had been torn 
down, and the stones were used for construct- 
ing new sheds and storehouses. 

When the young squire, Richard Bradford, 
became a convert to Puritan doctrines, the 
place was still further changed in appearance. 
Except for the massive pillars here and there sup- 
porting a stately arch, one would hardly have 
imagined that the barns and stables had risen 
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on the ruins of the old priory church. Not a 
fragment of carving or stained glass was left to 
recall to Protestant minds the place of worship 
of former days. One building only remained 
almost unchanged. This was the oldest of all, 
the chapel, which opened into what had once 
been the main building of the church. Although 
no sign of decoration was to be seen, its roof 
and walls were still standing. In winter it was 
used as a shelter for the sheep, while in summer 
it was the favorite play-house of the children by 
day, and the imagined haunt of fairies, ghosts, 
and hobgoblins by night. When the shadows 
fell, Elinor visited it only in fancy, and then in 
company with her fugitive earl. 

Here she purposed to hide the wanderers. 

“ And look you,” Elinor said to the anxious 
Frenchwoman, when 
the plan had been 
told, “the soldiers 
would never think of 
searching our land 
for the Royalists.” 

They had crept 
cautiously up the hill, 
ready at the least 
alarm to sink down 
behind some protect- 
ing bush or rock, and 
were now in the or- 
chard on the slope far- 
thest from the house. 

“ And I haf nevair 
yet ask my leetle 
lady’s name,” the wo- 
man suddenly said. 

“Elinor — Elinor Arden. I know not what 
name to call you by,” the little girl added 
shyly. 

“ Marie—call me juste Marie. Eh bien! 
Mademoiselle Eleenore, poor Marie vill nevair 
forget ze kindness of her leetle lady. Ah, if she 
could but do some sairvice in return! Ven ve 
come safe out of zees danger, and I find my 
meestress again, ah, zen I tell her of ze loyai 
demoiselle zat stood our friend in ze time of 
need.” 

It was decided that, while the others waited 
in the orchard, Elinor should go forward alone 
and watch for an opportunity to lead them to 
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their refuge. Finding both garden and out- 
buildings deserted, she hurried back and guided 
the little party to the hiding-place. 

At the eastern end of the farm-buildings stood 
the old chapel. Its gray stone walls were cov- 
ered with ivy, its unglazed windows half hidden 
in the clustering vines. On one side was a 
small doorway, so low that Frangois had to 
bend his head as he entered. Even with her 
companions Elinor could not help shivering at 
the gloom within. The dense blackness of the 
corners made her feel that weird objects were 
really lurking there. It was certainly a dreary 
shelter for the night. 

“ Ah, how dark it is!” Marie’s voice shook 
a little. “Yet a light might betray us. Ve are 
really safe here ?” 

Francois meanwhile was investigating the 
shadowy nooks, to be sure that no one lay con- 
cealed. Baby alone was untroubled, having 
dropped off to sleep. 

“J dare not wait longer,” said Elinor, at 
last; “ but tell me if there ’s aught you need, 
and I ’ll try to fetch it for you when no one’s 
watching.” 

The travelers had with them the remains of a 
dinner of bread and cheese, and Frangois had 
filled a flask with water from the brook. A drink 
of milk, should the baby wake hungry, was all 
that they needed. 

“ And at daybreak to-morrow I ’ll fetch you 
some breakfast,” Elinor promised. 

“The bon Dieu bless my leetle lady,’ 
pered Marie, as the child turned to go. 

A heap of fresh hay had been thrown on the 
old chancel floor, and on this the weary woman 
now lay down, with the sleeping baby nestled 
close in her arms. Frangois stretched himself 
in the doorway to guard them while they slept. 

Elinor had hoped to beg a cup of milk from 
the dairymaid, but, in crossing the kitchen- 
yard, she was spied by Rachel from an upper 
window. Rachel must have called the news 
to her mother, for the next instant Aunt Hes- 
ter’s head appeared at another window, and the 
truant was sternly beckoned indoors. 

“Elinor Arden, what doth this loitering 
mean?” her aunt demanded. “ Look at the 
clock—it is thy bedtime already! Thou 
shouldst have been in nigh to an hour ago. 


’ 


whis- 
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Didst not come by the road? Ay, I thought 
so. Playing in the field! Mayst well hang thy 
head! I tell thee, child, this idling must cease 
once and for all.” 

As a matter of fact, Elinor’s long absence 
had caused Mistress Bradford some qualms of 
from 





conscience for having sent her niece 
home while the enemy might still be abroad. 
Perhaps this increased her annoyance when the 
wanderer returned. Elinor was ordered to bed 

in disgrace. ‘There was no hope of escape, for 

she shared her cousins’ room, and Aunt Hester 

followed her to tuck the little sisters into bed 

for the night. 

Soon after she had left, the door was opened 
softly, and Miriam stole into the room. Dear, 
kind-hearted, careless Miriam! She had her 
own difficulties under Aunt Hester’s iron rule, 
and was apt to look upon Elinor as a comrade 
in misfortune. 

“[T meant not to be naughty—really and 
truly,” whispered Elinor, as Miriam, guessing 
that something was wrong, put a comforting 
arm about her. “ And I’m so tired, and oh, 
so hungry! for I went off without my supper.” 

“Dear heart alive! Ye poor, starved lamb! 
Wait a bit, and I ’ll fetch ye your supper.” 

“ Oh, do, dear Miriam, pray. And a sup of 
milk — most of all I ’d like some milk.” 

First making sure that Rachel and Elizabeth 
were sound asleep, Miriam slipped away, and in 
a few minutes returned with her hands full. 

“°T is what was left of the soldiers’ supper. I 
had scarce time to snatch it up ere the mistress 
came,” she explained in a delighted whisper, 
setting down a generous piece of pasty, the re- 
mains of a loaf, and a cup of milk. 

Elinor hugged her gratefully. There would 
now be no need of an early morning’s raid on 
the larder, with a troubled conscience after- 
ward. She would eat only a part of the bread, 
and then, when all the household was asleep, ° 
she would carry the rest of the food to her 
friends in the chapel. The long summer twilight 
was fast fading, and it took all her courage to 
think of crossing the deserted courtyard. She 
was more than ever convinced that the chapel 
was ghost-haunted. 

“T must!” she told herself. 
oh, I wish Ae were there instead ! 


’ 


’ 


“T must! But 
” She was 
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thinking of the earl — he would have protected 
her. 

Her small share of the supper was soon eaten. 
It would still be a long time before she could 
venture out. How tired she was, and how 
heavy her eyelids felt! She threw herself on 
her bed to wait until all was silent. 

The next minute— surely it was the next 
minute — Elinor started up, rubbing her eyes 
in bewilderment, as a pale pink light shone 
across her face. She turned ‘to the window. 
The eastern sky was all aglow. It was morn- 
ing. Still half dazed with sleep, she stared 
about the room. There, on a chair by the bed- 
side, the last night’s supper was laid. She 
looked penitently at the cup of milk as she 
thought of the poor baby waking hungry in 
the night. Maids and farming-men were 
already about their morning’s work, and it 
would be no easy matter to carry the provisions 
unnoticed; yet she must do her best to make 
good the lost time. After a little thought she 
went softly to her cousins’ bedside, and assured 
herself that they were still fast asleep; then she 
took from the cupboard her long, brown, 
woolen cloak. Wrapped in this, she was cov- 
ered from her neck to her ankles. Next, she 
tucked the remains of the bread under her arm, 
and, with the plate of meat-pasty held tightly 
in one hand, and the cup in the other, she stole 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT THE MORNING REVEALED. 


Ir seemed as if the mowers would never go 
off to the fields, nor the cows be driven to the 
milking-shed; but at last the way was clear, and 
undisturbed she reached the chapel. Baby 
was evidently demanding breakfast, for she 
heard the sound of smothered crying as she 
passed beneath the chancel window. No one 
answered her soft knock, and slowly and cau- 
tiously she pushed the door open, fearing to 
startle her friend; but even the grating of the 
rusty hinge seemed unnoticed through the 
wailing of the hungry child. Frangois, she 
saw, was no longer on guard. She stepped 
inside, looked, and stood in silent wonder. 
Marie was kneeling beside the bed of hay, her 
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arms clasped round the little one; and the 
early sunlight, flooding the chancel window, 
shone like a halo about her head. Was this 
the same poor, hunchbacked wanderer? Her 
face, bent close to the child’s, was hidden by 
her dark, falling hair; her kerchief had been re- 
moved and her bodice loosened for her night’s 
rest, leaving bare a white neck and shoulder; 
and what had been the hump —a bundle of 
rags — now hung at her side! 

The baby’s sobbing ceased for a moment, 
and through the stillness Marie’s voice came in 
gentle, cooing tones. “ Hush, darling, hush! 


Fret not so. Ay, thou shalt soon be a princess 
again.” 
“ Princess!” Did Elinor herself repeat the 


word? Perhaps— for the woman turned with 
a startled look, and rose in haste to her feet. 
Straight and tall and queenly she stood, with 
the morning brightness all around her. Elinor 
gazed at her as one in a strange day-dream, for 
the majesty of that height and bearing was all 
the more wonderful in contrast with the forlorn 
and tattered dress; and, although some art 
had stained that cheek and forehead brown, 
the throat beneath was white as pearl. 

“The milk—I have it. I’m so sorry —the 
supper —last night —I could not helpit! Oh, 
what — who are you?” stammered poor Eli- 
nor, almost believing that her fairy godmother 
had appeared. 

“How camest thou, child? 
not! The door—is it fast?” It was no 
longer the Frenchwoman who spoke. “Ah!” 
She glanced at her shoulder, from which the 
bundle of rags had slipped. 

“ Princess!” was all Elinor could say. 

“ P’incess! P*incess!” piped the baby voice. 

“Here is thy breakfast at last,” said the 
woman, hastily, as the provisions were brought 
out from under Elinor’s long cloak. ‘Come, 
give it him at once,” she commanded, taking 
the child in her arms. 

When baby was quite happy over the bread 
and milk, Marie drew Elinor down beside her 
on the chancel step. After hearing how the 
weary little girl had fallen asleep against her 
will, and how she had that morning escaped,— 
“T see thou art to be trusted, my little faith- 
ful,” she said. ‘“ Now harken, but speak low. 


I heard thee 
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Art sure no one is nigh? Thou seest I am 
not what I seemed last night. Nath’less, re- 
member this: while danger lasts, to you and to 
all I am Marie, and the child is Pierre.” 

She lifted. Elinor’s face in her hands, and 
looked earnestly into the frank blue eyes. 

«“ Ask me no questions, but remember this: 
if thou standest faithful to us, and keepst our 
secret well, then wilt thou most truly serve thy 
king.” 

The little Royalist’s heart was beating very 
fast. Just then some playful sunbeams tangled 
themselves in baby’s curls, encircling the child- 
head with a crown of ruddy gold. It came to 
Elinor with a joyful thrill. “ Pierre” was a 
princess — the daughter of her king! She had 
heard the story of the fall of Exeter, and of the 
baby princess, whose two years of life had been 
passed in that loyal town, and who, after the 
surrender, had been carried away to a palace 
guarded by the rebel soldiery. This was all 
that she knew; yet in her mind there was not 
a shade of doubt —her tiny guest was a royal 
child. In one instant Elinor was on her knees 
before the little one, covering the dimpled 
hands with kisses. 

“Oh, let me hold thee just once!” she 
pleaded. “ My princess! My princess!” She 
could not help the loving whisper. 

Marie smiled, and baby seemed to under- 
stand, coming to her at once, and nestling down 
contentedly in her loyal arms. 

It was now time for Marie to think of her 
own breakfast. 

When Elinor wondered why Frangois was 
not there to have his share, she was told that, 
while all was yet silent about the Grange, the 
faithful servant had left his post at the door and 
gone out to make sure that it was safe for them 
to continue their journey. 

While Marie was making ready for the de- 
parture, Elinor and her little princess had a 
frolic in the soft hay. They heaped last night’s 
bed into a mountain, and baby, climbing to the 
top, lay kicking her little bare pink feet, and 
crowing merrily. Suddenly there came an earth- 
quake, whereupon her Royal Highness and the 
mountain fell over together in a heap. And as 
often as the delighted baby wriggled out from 
under the mountain, Elinor buried her again 
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up to her chin, until nothing could be seen 
but the rosy face and blinking, laughing eyes. 
Next it was Elinor’s turn, and baby fell upon 
her with a triumphant little shout, tossing the 
hay all over them both. Poor Elinor’s curls 
were now mercilessly pulled, and wisps of hay 
were poked into her mouth. As she lay there, 
the willing slave of royalty, she could feel the 
small teasing fingers creeping softly over her 
neck. 

“Qo-ooh!” They had found something 
hidden under a white kerchief, and now baby 
spied a bit of the crimson ribbon on which the 
buckle was hung. One sharp tug, and out 
came a beautiful toy, surely meant for the prin- 
cess herself. The little clinging hands would 
not give up the treasure, and Elinor, to avoid 
being nearly strangled, was forced to untie the 
ribbon from her throat. 

“A jewel!” cried Marie, turning, as Elinor 
was showing how the new plaything could 
sparkle in the light. “ How didst come by it? 
These are fair gems, truly! They can be no 
strict Puritans here, if thou mayst wear such a 
trinket.” 

“*T is my father’s keepsake. He said when- 
ever I looked at it I must think always how he 
loved me.” And then something in Marie’s 
face drew from the girl the whole story of her 
father and of his parting gift. 

When it was all told, the lonely feeling that 
had so often come over her seemed to be com- 
forted away, for she felt loving arms around her 
and tender kisses upon her cheek. 

All too soon those happy moments came to 
an end, as the door was cautiously opened and 
Frangois appeared. The dark-faced, wiry little 
Frenchman was all a-quiver with excitement 
over the news which he brought. 

When she had heard his report, Marie turned to 
Elinor, saying hurriedly, “The soldiers are rid- 
den away westward, nigh the whole body of 
them. We must away with all haste while the 
road is free, for two at least are left behind, and 
Frangois fears the rest may still return.” 

Elinor suddenly felt a sense of sadness and 
disappointment. Here was a chance for the 
fugitives to go on their way in safety. A few 
minutes more and the burden of their wel- 
fare would be lifted from her own poor liftle 
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shoulders. It would break her heart if harm 
should come to them; and yet—she was 
ashamed to own it to herself—she wished the 
soldiers had not gone so soon. She had found 
friends, and longed to have them stay. The 
lonely feeling came again, a homesickness that 
made her heart ache. 

She was a fanciful child, who often roamed in 
a dream-world of her own, far away from the 
matter-of-fact people about her. Forgetful of 
her tasks and errands, she would join the fairies 
in their midnight revels on the green, or sail in 
a phantom ship over the sea to lands unknown 
and wonderful; again, in robes of state, visit 
royal palaces; or even, in these troubled days, 
picture herself as no longer a little maiden, but 
a noble Cavalier winning the victory for the 
king. No one understood the dreamy little 
girl. She had tried in vain to make her cousins 
“see things” as she did; and, had Aunt Hester 
guessed her niece’s thoughts, they would have 
displeased her quite as much as mere wilful 
idleness. Now her whole heart went out to 
this new-found friend, who was more beautiful, 
more kind and gentle, than any heroine of her 
fancy, and to her “ own little princess,” as in 
her thoughts she would always love to say. 
They were going far away, and what chance 
was there that Elinor Arden would ever see such 
friends as these again? She felt a sudden long. 
ing to share their wanderings with them. 

“What is’t, my child? Art so fearful for 
us ?” asked Marie, noticing the troubled face. 

“You go so soon,” sighed Elinor. “Oh!” 
she burst out, her lip quivering, “shall I ever 
see you again?” 

“ Dear heart,” answered Marie, bending once 
more to kiss her, while the girl’s arms went lov- 
ingly round her neck. “Heaven grant we 
may indeed all meet again in happier times! 
And then” —she looked toward baby with a 
smile — “ may this little one thank thee for thy 
trusty service.” 

Now everything was ready for the journey, 
and only the princess was unprepared to go. 
She knew the meaning of that hump and cloak, 
and Marie, coming to take her, was met with a 
most determined “ No, no, no! — do ’way!” 

What! Leave this best of playgrounds, and 


’ 


tHe new friend, who brought one bread and 
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milk when one was hungry, and wore beau- 
tiful toys around her neck, only to spend an- 
other long day at that exceedingly tiresome 
game of beggar child? It was not to be 
thought of. But Marie was in haste to be off, 
particularly as just then the sound of voices 
warned them that the men had returned to the 
stable. Baby was caught up against her will, 
and, to add to her woes, found that the new 
plaything —that shining buckle— was, after all, 
not her own. Elinor had amused the little one 
by tying the gay ribbon about her neck. As 
Marie now removed it to give it back, baby 
stretched her eager little hands for the jewel, 
and, finding it out of reach, broke into a wail 
of disappointment. What should her guardian 
do? Each moment the crying might betray 
them. But the sobs changed to a soft gurgle, and 
a smile came through the tears, as Elinor hung 
her keepsake once more about the baby’s neck. 

“T ‘ll go with you in the fields a little way,” 
she said, “and weave her a daisy chain; then 
she ’ll not cry if I take the buckle.” 

Marie hid the jewel among the tatters of 
baby’s frock. Then she told Elinor to go out 
as noiselessly as possible, and see whether or 
not they might safely venture on their way. 


CHAPTER VI, 
SPIES. 


No one was to be seen about the chapel. 
The farm-hands were at work in a distant field, 
and the cattle had been driven from the milk- 
ing-shed. Turning toward the house, Elinor 
stepped out from behind the stable wall, and 
then stopped in dismay, for the two little sisters, 
hand in hand, were tripping across the green- 
sward. It was too late to run away, for at that 
moment she was seen. Two pairs of eyes grew 
very round, and two little mouths formed them- 
selves into two astonished “ ohs!” 

“ Nell, Nell—oh, Nelly! What is it?” they 
panted, both in one breath, as they ran to join 
their cousin. ‘“ Why are you out soearly? Is 
it a secret? Oh, Nell, do tell us!” 

“We ’ve found you out! We ’ve found you 
out!” cried Bess, prancing with triumphant glee. 

“T know it ’s a secret, and we ‘Il not let you 
go till you tell us,” added Rachel. 
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Then Bess put in: “I woke up first and 
found you gone, and I told Rachel, and we 


dressed, and —” 

“ Bess! Rachel! Go back! It’s too early,” 
was all poor Elinor could say. 

“Oh-o-oh!” Rachel gave a little shriek. 
“ Why, Elinor Arden! look at your frock!” 

Then, for the first time, Elinor glanced at 
her skirt. All down the front were stains and 
splashes of rich brown gravy from that juicy 
meat-pasty. 

“ And your hair — it ’s all full of hay!” 

“Well, what if it is? Yours is in a pretty 
snarl, I can tell you! And your frocks are all 


awry. Best go back at once — please go.” 


***NELL, NELL—OH, NELLY! 


“ Nay, that will we not — not till you tell us 
the secret! Oh, Nell, what zs it?” 

“Indeed, I ’ll not tell you a word—not 
when you come sneaking and spying after me 
so! ’T was not fair play!” 

“'T is not fair play keeping secrets all to 
yourself!” retorted Rachel. ‘“ We ’ve as much 
right to know as you—so now! You ’re a 
real crosspatch, Elinor Arden!” 

“T’m not a crosspatch, nor a telltale, either, 


7? 


like some folks I might mention! 
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“1’m nota telltale! And I'll tell mother!” 
whined Rachel, almost in tears. 

Elinor’s temper had gotten the better of her; 
now she saw her mistake. “I meant not to 
vex you, Rachel dear,” she said. ‘“ Only,” she 
could not help adding, “ 7’d never go creeping 
after you like a pussy-cat!” 

“ And /’d never beso selfish —” Rachel began. 

“ Hark! I hear Miriam. She’s calling you.” 
And Elinor tried to push her cousins toward 
the house. 

“We care not,” said Rachel. “If she wish 
us, she can come and fetch us. You 're just 
trying to be rid of us, but we ’ll not stir a step 
—so there! Ah, Nell! Do tell us.” 





THEY PANTED, BOTH IN ONE BREATH.” 


A helpless feeling came over her now — the 
struggle to escape, with the sense that she was 
bound fast to the spot, while knowing that 
every moment was precious to the fugitives. 

“Rachel, Bess, listen!” She laid a hand 
on a shoulder of each cousin, and her voice 
became pleading. “I'd tell you if I could — 
really and truly; but I can’t, because — because 
I can’¢—not now. But if you ’ll stop teasing, 
I'll promise to tell you by and by.” 

“ By and by! When you ’ve kept all the fun 
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to yourself — crabbed old thing!” And Rachel 
petulantly shook free her shoulder. 
“ Nay, then; if you w#// have it, go to the 
hay-loft and look for it,” cried the artful Elinor. 
Elizabeth turned at once, pulling her sister 
by the hand; but Rachel hung back. “I don’t 


believe it ’s there at all,” she said. “You did 
not come from there. I know! it ’s in the 
sheep-cote. Come, Bess.” 

But Elinor blocked the way. “Stay! Oh, 
do stop! See now, I ’ll tell you what I 'll do. 
If you ll be good, and not go peeping and pry- 
ing and tale-tattling, I "I—I ’l—I know! 
I'll save you both my honey-cake, every day 
at supper, for as long as you will.” 

Rachel wrinkled up her little nose disdain- 
fully. 

“ And next time we have plum-tart, I ’ll give 
you my share. Come!” 

“ Plum-tart!” cried Elizabeth. “Oh, Nell! 
May n’t we have “hat every time, too?” 

“Ay, so long as you keep your word and 
tell nobody.” 

“ You promise to tell soon?” asked Rachel. 

“T ’ll tell you sometime —as soon as I 
may. And you know I keep my promises. 
Come, that ’s my honey-sweet coz!” 

Elizabeth’s heart was melting at the thought 
of cakes and tarts, but the older sister shook 
her head. 

“And I ’ll tell you a fairy-tale every night, 
when we ’re abed!” 

“ Mother says 't is wrong listening to idle 
tales,” was Rachel’s prim response. 

“Then why d’ ye always harken when I tell 
you them?” 

“ Nay, Rachel; just one fairy-tale —a real 
long one, Nell,” pleaded Elizabeth. 


“Good lack! there comes Miriam!” ex- 
claimed Elinor. ‘She must not hear. Oh, be 
quick! say you will.” 

“ Now you 'll be fetched in, too.” Rachel 


brightened at the thought. “Um-m—we-e-e-ll 
— y-y-e-es!” 

Elinor followed up the victory with a kiss. 
“Now I promise, on my word and on my 
honor,” she said; “and you promise, too.” 

“On my word and honor,” chirped Bess. 
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“Word an’ honor,” mumbled Rachel, still 
rather sulky. 

“For pity’s sake, children, what make ye 
out here at this hour?” was Miriam’s greeting. 
“ Did ye not hear me calling ye, high and low ? 
I feared to rouse the house. The like o’ this 
I ne’er did see. Off and away at dawn, the 
three of ye—and all as wild as gipsies! What- 
ever hath bewitched ye? And the sight ye are! 
Lackaday, Mistress Elinor, if ye ’re not the 
sorriest of all! Fie, what a frock! Come, 
dearies, come! Into the house, quick, ere the 
mistress find ye.” 

“ Nay, prithee, Miriam, just one moment,” 
begged Elinor. “Let me go—I must! I 'Il 
be back directly.” 

“ And call down a fresh chiding on both our 
heads? I trow not! Hark ye, Mistress Eli- 
nor, dear. Come like a good child, and let 
Miriam comb out that shameful hair, and make 
ye tidy,—’t will not be long,—and then ye ’ll 
be free to run where ye will.” 

There was no help for it. To refuse would 
only rouse Miriam’s suspicion, and Miriam, she 
knew, loved gossip, and in the matter of secrets 
was hardly more trustworthy than Rachel or 
Bess. The only hope was to escape while her 
cousins, in their turn, were being dressed and 
could not steal out after her. So, much against 
her will, she followed the others into the house. 

Meanwhile hints of the secret were continu- 
ally slipping out. 

“We'll have plum-tart!” hummed Elizabeth. 
“ Plum-tart and honey-cake!” 

“ Hist, Bess! that ’s no way to keep a secret,” 
Rachel warned her sister. 

And poor Elinor was glad to hide her burn- 
ing cheeks in her shower of tumbled curls. 

What was that sudden clamor of voices? 
Miriam dropped the comb and hurried to the 
window, and Elinor sprang up with a fast-beat- 
ing heart. Men and maids were assembling 
on the greensward. A cry escaped her as she 
saw in the midst of the gathering Francois, 
Marie, and the child, guarded between two 
soldiers. Hardly knowing what she did, she 
darted past Miriam, past Aunt Hester, out of 
doors, and up to the edge of the group. 


(To be continued.) 
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( The descriptions and photographs are from a county fair actually arranged by girls and boys last year.) 





By JosepH Henry ADAMS. 





You see, it started in this way: The real an- 
nual county fair was held in September, just 
before the boys and girls went back to school, 
and, accompanied by their parents, they attended 














THE FAIR— THE BALLOON ASCENSION, 


OPENING 


the fair at least once, some of them twice, and 
a few of them three times, and even then they 
did not have enough of it. So it was proposed 
by some of the older boys that they hold a 
county fair of their own. 

Of course there was a great deal of prelim- 
inary work to be done in the way of printing 
tickets, making show-cards and price-marks for 
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articles, as well as selecting the “grounds” and 
arranging the locations for the various attrac- 
tions. 

Fifty tickets were issued, and, as school had 
begun again, the entire lot was sold out on 
Friday preceding the first fair day, but that did 
not limit the attendance, and nearly as fast as 
the tickets were collected they were resold at 
the gateway, having been marked to show how 
many times they were thus resold. They were 
printed on stiff cardboard, with a rubber-type 
hand-press, and duly signed by the treasurer to 
give them the stamp of genuineness. 

Then the construction of the “ catch-pen- 
nies” and the “free shows” required time, so 
that nearly three weeks of afternoon labor were 
devoted to the work. 

It that 
should be well made, so they would last for 
another season, and for that reason care was 
taken to make each article as strong and dura- 


was decided all the “ attractions” 


ble as possible. 

Two o'clock was the hour at which the gate- 
way was to be thrown open to the wondering 
crowd; and at which time it was announced 
that there was to be a balloon ascension, with 
others to follow, and that parachutes were to 
drop from the balloon as it ascended. 

The balloon and parachutes were ingeniously 
constructed from tissue-paper, wire, and card- 
board. 

A stiff paper pattern was cut for the balloon 
sections, sixty-five inches long, twelve and a 
half inches wide near the top, and three and a 
half inches wide at the bottom, as shown in 
Fig. 1 (next page). From this pattern twelve 
pieces of colored tissue-paper were cut and 
pasted together at the edges, care being taken to 
use only a very small quantity of paste, that the 
whole affair should be as light as possible in 
order to rise quickly and carry the parachutes. 

A hoop of light iron wire twelve inches in 
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diameter was made for the bottom of the balloon, 
and braced with two cross-wires twenty inches 
long, at the ends of which small hooks were 
bent to hold the parachutes. Six inches above 
this hoop a smaller one, three inches in dia- 
meter, was braced with wires, and two or three 
fine wires were drawn across this hoop to form 


the men, both of which were cut from a single 
piece of cardboard and painted. 

Four of these parachutes were hung on the 
projecting hooks at the bottom of the balloor 
by means of cotton-thread loops, and were re 
leased by waxed-string fuses which the boys 
lighted just before the balloon was released. 














DIAGRAM OF DETAILS, 


a basket in which a cotton wad rested, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The cotton was saturated with wood alcohol, 
and after the balloon had been inflated with hot 
air, the waxed string hanging down from the 
cotton was lighted, and the fire creeping up 
the string ignited the alcohol on the cotton and 
made a fire within the balloon, which kept the 
air heated for some time after it had been 
released. 

The parachutes were of tissue-paper fifteen 
inches in diameter, and from six threads were sus- 
pended square baskets constructed of paper, 
in which two little cardboard men sat opposite 
each other in two of the corners. 

Fig. 3 shows one of the baskets, and Fig. 4 


The fuses were wound round a piece of thin 
wire attached to the hook wires of the balloon, 
and, being of four different lengths, the shortest 
one released its parachute first, the others fol- 
lowing in succession. 

A hanging and a released parachute are 
shown in Fig. 5, where A gives a clear idea 
how to fix the fuse wire and hang the para- 
chutes on the hooks, and B shows the descend- 
ing parachute. 

Located conveniently near the entrance to 
the grounds, the candy and cake booth was pre- 
sided over by one of the girls. 

Next in line came the lemonade and peanut 
stand, in charge of another of the boys’ girl 
chums —a popular one to be sure. 
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“ Sambo,” with a fierce expression, was a favor- 
ite attraction. He was strapped to a clothes- 
post, where he presented his face to the specta- 
tors, who, for one cent, could have five shots at 
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“SAMBO "—“‘ FIVE SHOTS FOR ONE CENT!” 


him from a distance of five or six yards, to 
break, if possible, the clay pipe in his mouth. 

The one who successfully performed the feat 
with a solid rubber ball provided for this pur- 
pose, and at the proper distance from the pole, 
was given a ticket for one cent’s worth of 
entertainment or refreshments. 

Sambo had a thick muslin head stuffed 
with excelsior, on top of which an old hat was 
sewed fast, and his face was painted with water- 
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colors by the art committee of the fair. His 
body was composed of an excelsior-stuffed 
coat and pair of old trousers, and below the 
trousers nothing was required, for he was sup- 
ported by the straps that held him to the post. 

Sambo had to be remade and restufied be- 
fore each fair day, as the terrible pommeling he 
was subjected to by the more muscular boys 
twisted him all out of shape. 

At one side of the fair grounds “ Divo” was 
ready to loop the loop in an automobile. 
Divo was a cardboard monkey in two pieces 
glued together, and his arms were fastened to 
the steering-gear of the scorching-machine with 
tacks. This was one of the free exhibitions at the 
fair grounds, and was liberally patronized, as all 
free shows at a circus generally are. The peril- 
ous trip was made on an average of every 
half-minute. 

The chute and the loop were made — on a 
sixteen-foot board —of thin strips, a cheese- 
box, and cardboard cut and accurately fitted, 
so that the wheels of the little car would 
not run off. 

The loop was made from the thin side of a 
cheese-box, sandpapered smooth, then nailed 
to the long board, and braced with wires to 
hold it in place. The hills at the end of the 
slide were of stout cardboard tacked to the 
board, and properly braced with under-pins 
composed of small blocks of wood. 

The road-bed was two and a half inches 
wide, and protected at each side by a stout 
cardboard wall half an inch high, which held 
the automobile on the track. The long chute 
had walls made of narrow strips of wood in 
place of cardboard, which were stronger for that 
part of the road on which the car traveled the 
fastest. The cardboard joints in the wall were 
carefully made, and strips of paper were glued 
at each side to prevent the wheels of the car 
from catching on them. 

The entire road-bed and walls were given a 
coat of shellac to protect them against moisture, 
and also to strengthen the cardboard parts ; and 
after the shellac was thoroughly dry, the sur- 
face of the wood-and-cardboard track—for its 
entire length—was carefully sandpapered. 

The automobile was made from an old tin 
wagon having iron wheels; and by the proper 
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use of wood, strips of tin, and cardboard the 
complete car and monkey were made, as shown 
in the illustration. 

Under the car and midway between the axles 
a lump of lead was wired fast. This was neces- 
sary to insure the complete revolution of the car, 

’ for if it was not fairly heavy it might not turn 
over and come out of the loop upon the track 
beyond. 

The lead weight gave the car momentum, 
and consequently more force to hold it to the 
track as it turned over inside the circle. 

The length of the automobile was six inches. 
The steering-gear (which was only a “make 
believe” one) consisted of a steel-wire nail 











**pivo” AND THE AUTOMOBILE. 





One of the star attractions was the “doll-rack.” 
Five shots for a cent tempted the boy who 
prided himself on being a line shot, but the 
marks were so deceptive or the aim so poor 
that frequently a small boy’s five shots wer 
more successful than the “dead sure” aim of 
the “ crack” pitcher of the baseball nine. 

Two dolls down gave the marksman another 
five shots or a prize, and this feature kept in 
business until the closing moment of the fair. 

The doll-rack was made of three boards 
four feet long and six inches wide, and the sides 


‘were thirty inches high, making each doll-com- 


partment fourteen inches high. The dolls were 
made of paper and rags bound to a stick, which 
in turn was nailed to a short stick that acted as 
a base or foot. This base was hinged to the 
shelf, so when hit.a doll would fall over back- 
ward, and could easily be set up again, but 
would not cause others to fall at the same time. 
(See Fig. 6.) 

Attached to the fence, and but a short dis- 
tance from the rack of dolis, a small table sup- 
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“* DIVO” LOOPING THE LOOP. 


with a steering-wheel cut from a section of a 
broom-handle in which a hole had been made 
for the nail to pass through. 

It was a comical sight-to see this little car 
descend the grade with the monkey pitched 
forward, and, a moment later, see the automo- 
bile turn over inside the loop and pass out and 
over the three hills with perfect ease. 


ported a “wheel of fortune” made from a 
barrel-hoop, a broom-stick, and some wire. 

This wheel kept up a lively spinning all 
through the fair time. Everybody drew some- 
thing, as there were no blanks, and the best 
prize was a cent’s worth of toys, candy, cake, 
peanuts, or a choice of various things in the 
tray of goods provided for the wheel. 
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It was an easy matter to construct this piece 
of paraphernalia, and only the very simplest 
materials were employed in making it. 


~ 





THE “ DOLL-RACK.” 


A barrel-hoop of smooth, flat wood was ar- 
ranged with a hub of tin about four inches in 
diameter, and held in 
place with four wires 
drawn taut and wound 
round the hoop. A 
hole in the center of 
the tin hub admitted 
the upright stick on 
which it revolved. An- 
other round disk of tin 
two inches in diameter 
was cut for the top 
bearing, and from this 
piece wires suspended 
the hoop. A small hole 
was made in the center 
of this disk through 
which a nail would 
pass. A broom-stick 
whittled nearly to a 
point was inserted in 
a hole in the square 
table or ledge made 
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held the upper disk in place at the top of the 
pole. 

Fig. 7 gives a clear idea of the construction 
of this wheel, which can be seen in action in 
the illustration at the bottom of this page. 

The table was divided off into four sections, a 
corner representing a section; and they were 
numbered from 1 to 4, and on section 1 the 
prize was placed, while on the other three sec- 
tions small wares such as peanuts, candy, or a 
piece of cake rested to console the spinner who 
was not fortunate enough to have the marked 
part of the wheel stop at No. 1. 

Another feature of the fair that kept the 
small boy working was the “record pole,” at 
the top of which a gong could be rung by the 
bey who was sufficiently muscular to hit the trip- 
board hard enough to send the weight up to 
the 1ooo-mark, This afforded the “strong 
boy” and the “little fellow with the big 
muscle” a good opportunity to see how strong 
they really were, and when, occasionally, the 
gong sounded at the top of the pole, the proud 
thumper stepped up for his prize, to the envy 
of the boys who had tried and failed. 

The record pole was made of a sixteen-foot 





THE “‘ WHEEL OF FORTUNE.” 


for the wheel, and in the top of the stick, at the plank eight inches wide and one and a half 


whittled end, a steel-wire nail was driven, which 


inches thick. 





At the top a shelf six inches wide 
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was attached and supported by two strips of the fulcrum was arranged on which the trip- 


wood to act as brackets, as shown in Fig. 8; and 
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THE “‘ RECORD POLE.” 


board rested, and which, on being hit with the 
heavy mallet or maul (that was made of 
piece of kindling-wood and a curtain-pole 
threw the weight up the wire that was stretched 
tight between the foot-board and bracket-shel| 
at the top of the pole. 

The block that traveled on the wire was a 
piece of wood two inches in diameter and three 
inches long, having a hole bored through it 
with a gimlet so that it would travel on the 
wire easily. 

Cross-lines and numbers from 100 to 1000 
were painted on the board, and the whole 
affair was attached to the fence with a few steel- 
wire nails, which held it securely in place. The 
fulcrum was nailed fast to the foot-board, and the 
trip-board was attached to it with hinges. The 
foot-board under the trip-board was padded 
with an excelsior and cloth pad, and another 
one was arranged on the trip-board, where it 
was hit with the maul. 

This pad protected the woodwork from the 
harshness of the blow, and acted as a spring. 

The trip-board was hung so that about two 
thirds of it was on the side toward the weight, 
and the remaining third afforded a surface to be 
struck by the maul. 

It was interesting to watch the weight in its 
eccentric actions on the wire, for sometimes a 
small boy’s rap would send it up to the gong, 
when a larger boy’s strike failed to send it 
above the s500-mark. 

Among the toys and fancy articles that were 
sold on the tables were some ingeniously con- 
structed things that the boys and girls had made. 
The girls dressed dolls of all sizes, from small 
china ones, that sold for one cent, to large ones 
worth at least twenty-five times more. 

Then there were pencil-holders; cases that 
folded and rolled up for school things, and tied 
with a ribbon; sachet-bags; pen-wipers; dolls’ 
clothes; small pin-cushions; and innumerable 
things for dolls’ wear, and other knickknacks. 

The boys made finger drums from cardboard 
boxes, and twisted a short stick in an elastic 
band, so that an end of it would bear on a 
cardboard head. By tripping the end that pro- 


at the bottom a foot was arranged and braced _ jected on the side of the drum, the stick would 


with side strips, as shown in Fig. 9. On this foot 


fly back and hit the drum-head with a noise 
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very similar to that of a drum. After a few 
minutes’ practice with the fingers it was an easy 
matter to imitate the regular drum taps. 

‘Telephones were made of cardboard boxes 
and string, and bean-shooters of elastic, leather, 
and wire crotches, although shooting with them 
was prohibited within the fair grounds. 

Some of the most ingenious toys were the 
windmills, collapsible balloons, and high-fliers. 

The windmills were made of short square 
sticks with a hole bored through them. One 
end was plugged and a piece of elder reed with 
the pith removed inserted in the other end to 
act as a blowpipe. A short upright stick was 
mounted at the plugged end, and on this the 
wheel was nailed. 

The wheel was cut from the thick end of a 
broom-stick, making a thin round disk of wood 
on which three little pieces of wood were 
glued. A hole bored diagonally into the square 
stick under the blades of the wheel allowed the 
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small hole was cut so the balloons could be 
blown full of air. 

They were used to play hand-ball with, and 
a sudden gust of wind would blow them away, 
when there would be a lively scampering to re- 
capture them. 

The high-fliers were made of a piece of tin 
four inches in diameter, cut as shown in Fig. 
11, A, and the ears were slightly bent as in the 
blades of a propeller. 

Two holes were punched near the center and 
fitted the pins in the top of the spool B, which 
in turn was made to revolve at the top of the 
stick C by means of a top cord. 

A quick pull on the cord wound around the 
spool would send the little flier spinning 
around, when it would leave the spool and roar 
up into the air until its slackening speed would 
allow it to descend. 

Most of these little objects sold for a cent or 
two, and as they were all within the means of 








SOME OF THE HOME-MADE ARTICLES SOLD AT THE FAIR. 


air blown through the elder reed to pass up 
through this small hole and cause the wheel to 
revolve rapidly. 

Fig. 10 shows the parts of this little toy, and 
in the illustration of the toys the children made, 
a completed one may be seen. 

The collapsible balloons were made of double 
thick tissue-paper, and were about ten inches 
in diameter. 

They were made in the manner described for 
the large balloon, of sections of tissue paper 
glued together, and over each end where the 
points of the sections came together a round 
piece of paper was glued, in one of which a 


the average fair-goer, the stock on hand quickly 
dwindled, so that very few things were left over. 

Almost any group of boys and girls could 
hold a county fair as these children did, and 
the money taken in could be devoted to some- 
thing in which all the children are interested, 
such as a circulating library of children’s books, 
the purchase of a stereopticon for winter even- 
ing entertainment. Some of the more clever of 
the boys with cameras could make pretty lan- 
tern slides from their plates of good subjects, 
while the young folk could easily devise other 
schemes in which all the children could take 
part and be equal owners. 
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By CAROLYN WELLS. 











“‘THIS QUEEN (BEING UP LATE AT PARTIES, PERHAPS) WAS ADDICTED TO TAKING OF AFTERNOON NAPS.” 


Miss Fiavia Futvia FLoRA SELENE 

Was a lady I’m certain you never have seen; 
For she lived far away and she lived long ago, 
In the classical times of the Grecians, you know. 


Now Flavia Fulvia Flora Selene 

Was a young maid of honor to some noble queen. 
The queen, I suppose, had a name of her own, 
The which I ’ve forgotten, if ever I ’ve known. 


This queen (being up late at parties, perhaps) 
Was addicted to taking of afternoon naps ; 
And ’t was Flavia’s duty to watch as she slept, 
And see that inviolate silence was kept. 


This was not as easy as you might suppose, 
For the queen would so often drop into a doze; 
And if Flavia Fulvia failed to be there 
A punishment dire was to fall to her share. 
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What this punishment was she had never been told, 
But ’t was worse than a chiding and more than a scold; 
And in Filavia’s mind fearful visions were rife 

Of thumb-screws and galleys and exile for life. 


But temptation came subtly and swiftly, alas! 
The young Grecians were forming a new dancing-class, 
And Flavia Fulvia wanted to go; 

Inclination said “ yes,” but then Prudence said “no!’ 


’ 


The hour came. The queen was in sleep so profound 
That Flavia Fulvia’s heart gave a bound, 

And she thought, “I ‘ll run over a minute or so, 
And if she does n’t waken she never will know.” 


Away to the dancing-class Flavia sped; 

But as she went fearful thoughts danced in her head. 
What doom would be hers if the queen should awake? 
The pillory, ducking-stool, rack, block, or stake? 


She danced with the rest. But, oh, dreadful to tell! 
The queen waked and missed her! The punishment fell! 
“And what was the punishment?” Well, I must own 
That I have forgotten— if ever I ’ve known. 


























“THE QUEEN WAKED AND MISSED HER! THE PUNISHMENT FELL!” 








THE CHILDREN OF ZUNI. 





By Maria Brace KIMBALL. 


“ Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, New York. In their village of mud and stone, 
Little frosty Eskimo, on the sunny plains of New Mexico, they have 


Little Turk or Japanee, 
Oh, don’t you wish that you were me?” 


lived for centuries in perfect contentment. Fine 
houses, green parks, and merry streets would 


So says the well-fed, well-dressed, well-housed be nothing to them; hats and parasols, candies 
little Scotchman in Robert Louis Stevenson’s and ice-cream would make them stare; and 
rhyme. But I don’t believe that the small mere cleanliness would only astonish them. 





A ZUNI FAMILY ON THE MARCH. 


Indeed, if they saw us 
washing our faces and 
brushing our hair every 
day, they would proba- 
bly one and all cry out 
in Zuni words: 

“Oh, don’t you wish that 


you were me?” 


The little half-civi- 
lized children of Zuni 
so aroused our curiosity 
that we drove through 
forty miles of sand and 
sage-brush, from the rail- 
road at Fort Wingate, 
to pay them a visit. As 
the Indians do not pro- 
vide for travelers, we 
took our hotel with us 
—tents, beds, and food 
— and camped just out- 
side their village. The 
village looks like a huge 
beehive made of clay 
and stuck fast to the top 
of a sandy knoll. The 
hive is filled with a mass 
of cells—three hundred 
single rooms, placed side 
by side and piled in rows 
one on top of another. 
In each of these rooms 
lives a Zuni family, 


Indians of Zufi would care at all to change ‘There are no inside stairways leading from story 
places with the little “me” of Edinburgh or to story, but if the boys and girls living in one 
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THE CHILDREN OF ZUNI. 


row wish to pay a visit to a house above 
them, they must go outdoors and climb a 
ladder. On the slope between the village and 
the Zuhi River are a number of small vege- 
table-gardens, each one inclosed by a mud 
wall. Zuni has no inns, no shops, no saloons, 
not even proper streets, but only narrow alleys 
that thread their way through the strange 
town. As we walked through the village, all 
the world came out to see us. Girls and boys 
clustered on the roofs or sat on the ovens,— 
queer little cones of mud which seem to grow up 
out of the house-tops,—while fathers, mothers, 
and babies peered out from dark doorways, to 
stare at the visitors. When we had finished 
our tour of the roofs and alleys, we were hos- 
pitably invited indoors ; even there the children 
followed us, and as we glanced up to a hole in 
the ceiling which served as a window, a girl’s 
laughing face filled the opening. We must have 
looked strange enough in our hats and gloves 
and long skirts. 

The Zuni child spends his early days in a 
cradle. But a cradle in Zufi-land does not 
mean down pillows, silken coverlets, and fluffy 
laces; it is only a flat board, just the length of 
the baby, with a hood like a doll’s buggy-top 
over the head. Upon this hard bed the baby 
is bound like a mummy — the coverings wound 
round and round him until the little fellow can- 
not move except to open his mouth and eyes. 
Sometimes he is unrolled, and looks out into 
the bare whitewashed room, blinks at the fire 
burning on the hearth, and fixes his eyes ear- 
nestly on the wolf and cougar skins that serve as 
chairs and beds and carpets in the Zufii home. 

By the time he is two or three years old, he 
has grown into a plump little bronze creature, 
with the straightest of coarse black hair and the 
biggest and roundest of black eyes. He is now 
out of the cradle, and trots about the house 
and the village. When the weather is bad he 
wears a small coarse shirt, and always a neck- 
lace of beads or turquoise. 

As he grows older, he adds a pair of loose cot- 
ton trousers to his costume, and, if anything more 
is needed to keep him warm, he girds on his 
blanket, just as his forefathers havedone in all the 
three hundred years since white men first knew 
the Zuftis. His long hair, either flying loosely 
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in the wind or tied back with a band of some 
red stuff, serves him both as hair and as hat. 
His little sister, however, has a more elabo- 
rate dress. Her mama weaves it for her, as 
she does her own, in a rude loom. She makes 
two square blankets of black cotton, finishes 
them neatly across top and bottom, sews them 
together at the sides with red yarn, and the 
dress is ready to try on. It always fits perfectly, 
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A ZUNI WATER-CARRIER. 


as the part which forms the skirt is simply held 
in place by a sash, and the waist is made by 
drawing two corners of the blankets up over 
the left shoulder. The sash, woven in gay 
colors, is also the work of Mama Zufi. A 
long, narrow piece of cotton cloth is draped 
from the other shoulder, and swings easily 
about, serving as pocket, shawl, or pinafore. 
In cold weather, moccasins, leggings, and blan- 
kets are also worn. These articles, too, are 
made at home. While the mother is the dress- 
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maker and tailor, the father is the family shoe- 
maker. A few of the Zuni girls have dresses 
like those of American girls. These clothes 
have come to them through the mission-school 
which adjoins the village. 

The Zufis have a language of their own — 
no very easy one for boys and girls to learn, 
judging from its many-syllabled, harsh-sound- 
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hundred yards from the houses. At the top of 
a flight of stone steps they wait, playing about 
in the sand, while their mothers go down to the 
spring. There the women fill the jars, then, 
poising them on their heads, climb the hill and 
mount the ladders to their homes. As all the 
water used by the village has to be brought to it 
in these o//as (water-jars), carried on the women’s 
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ing words. They also speak a little Spanish, as 
does nearly everybody in New Mexico. 

The little Zuhis amuse themselves with run- 
ning, wrestling, jumping, and playing at grown 
folks, just as civilized children do. They have 
their bows and arrows, their rag-dolls,—strapped 
like real babies to cradles,—and their shinny 
sticks and balls. The children also make them- 
selves useful at home. The older girls take care 
of their younger brothers and sisters, and the 
There are large herds of 





boys tend the goats. 
goats belonging to the village, and they must be 
taken every morning to graze on the plain, and 
brought home at night to be shut up in the 
corrals, or folds, safe from prowling wolves. 
The little children often go with their mothers 
to draw water from the village well, about a 


heads, it is not surprising that the boys’ clothes 
are grimy and the girls have apparently never 
known what it is to wash their faces. 

The of/as, which answer the purpose of fam- 
ily china and of kitchen-ware, are made by the 
Zuhi women from the clay of the river-bank. 
The wet earth is shaped by hand into jars of all 
sorts and sizes; the jars are then painted with 
gay colors, in queér patterns, and burned. It is 
a pretty sight, of an evening, to see the fires of 
the kilns dotted all over the terraces of the vil- 
lage. Each piece of pottery is shut up inside a 
little wall of chips, which are set on fire; when 
the chips are burned up, the article is baked 
and ready for use. The Zufii mamas make not 
only the jars for family use, but also clay toys 
for the children, curious rattles, dolls’ mocca- 
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sins, owls, eagles, horses, and other childish 
treasures. 

The Zufi has learned that American coffee 
and tobacco are better than Indian herb tea 
and willow bark. As he must have ready 
money in order to buy such articles, he has 
contrived various ways of earning a few reales 
(Spanish for shillings), When spring comes 
and the snows have melted, he collects the jars 
and bowls and trinkets that have been made 
during the winter, ties them up in the several 
corners of his blanket, and trudges off to market 
at Fort Wingate, forty miles away. Bows and 
arrows, and canes made from a singular cactus 
which grows near Zufi, are also added to the 
stock in trade. If the Indian is lucky enough 
to own a burro, he and one of the boys mount 
the patient creature, while the family, big and 
little, with some of the neighbors, complete the 
party. Once in the garrison, the Zufi family 
need only walk up and down to advertise their 
wares; the boys and girls help to carry the 
jars, while the babies follow. The group, with 
its bright blankets and gay pottery, soon at- 
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tracts attention and sales begin on the side- 


walks and verandas. Little is said by the 
Zuni merchants, but when the bargaining is fin- 
ished, they stand silent, waiting with a hungry 
look for the usual invitation to the kitchen. 
There, seated in a circle on the floor, they 
gratefully eat and drink whatever is set before 
them. Their store of words does not include 
“Thank you,” but their faces brighten, and 
the older people politely shake hands with a 
“ Bueno, bueno, sefora” (**Good, good, ma- 
dame”), while the babies munch and crumble 
their cake and cry for more, just as our own 
white babies do. The thoughtful mamas do 
not forget the miles of “ home stretch” before 
the family, and wisely tuck away in their blan- 
kets the last bits of cheese and crackers. 

When they have looked over the fort, tasted 
its bread and coffee, and sold their cargo, they 
cheerfully go home to their mud village and 
Indian habits. Old and young, they all are 
children, easily pleased, contented with things 
as they are, and quite certain in their own minds 
that the Zufi way is the right way to live. 





WHICH? 





SomEsBopy whose first 
name is Pa came in 






my room to-day 
, And asked a lady he 







~ . ’ ‘ 
’ = %'; called Ma _ how 
* | much somebody ’d 
' ‘ : weigh ; 


* 
| } ve her if she thought 
| y May was a pretty 
th | name; 

How soon some person could be taught 
to play some sort of game; 


\ 








(The Baby Soliloguizes.) 
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Why some one had n’t any nose 
to mention; at what store 

Somebody got the lovely clothes 
somebody always wore. 


I ’ve looked about the room all day, 
in hopes of finding out 

Who that somebody is that they 
all talk so much about; 


And I ’ve concluded that that per- 


son certainly must be 
The lady whose first name is Nurse, 
or else it ’s little me. 

















A GOOSE HUNT BY STEAMER. 


By CHARLES A. ZIMMERMAN. 





THE stern-wheel packet Zime and Tide and 
the propeller Vauéilus were rivals for the pas- 
senger and freight traffic of the river St. Croix. 
Many amusing incidents took place in the 
hot and fierce competition for business when 
both happened to land at the same dock: one 
in particular I recall. During the excitement of 
an attempt at a simultaneous departure with 
the other boat, the captain of the stern-wheeler 
was asked by a passenger to “ hold on a bit!” 
“ Time and Tide waits for no man,” was his 
lofty and prompt reply; but, espying at this 
instant a lady making rapidly for his boat, 
quickly and gallantly added, “and only one 
minute for a woman.” 

The boys of the St. Croix Valley were strong 
partizans and favored the little Vawu#i, for her 
timbers were of our own sturdy Wisconsin 
oak; besides, we had seen her grow from her 
keel upward on our dock at Lakeside, while 
the Zime and Tide was brought from the Mis- 
sissippi to share the profits. Well knowing that 
it was of vital importance for Captain P 
of the Vautilus to “ pull out” promptly, we fre- 





quently helped “ wood up”; this proceeding 
enabled our favorite to get quite a start over 
her powerful rival. It was but natural that the 
captain should entertain the kindliest feelings 
for his young friends; indeed, he often carried 
us free to neighboring towns when our business 
or pleasure required it. 

One day during the month of October we 
heard the well-known whistle the captain was 
in the habit of using when he desired us to be 
on hand. We ran down to the wharf, expect- 
ing to see the Vauiilus closely followed by her 
rival; but no other boat was in sight, and she 
landed alone. 

“ Boys,” said the smiling captain, as he made 
fast the bow-line, “ what would you all say to a 
goose hunt on the Vaufilus to-morrow, bright 
and early? Her owners send her to you for 
that purpose, with their compliments.” 

With a hearty cheer we accepted his invita- 
tion, agreeing to be on hand fully armed and 
equipped. “Fetch along your linen dusters, 
light hats, a few sheets or table-cloths, and 
don’t forget to bring your goose shot ! ” shouted 
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the captain while backing his boat out into the 
current. 

We knew him to be an old goose-hunter, and 
felt sure he was able to bring us somewhere 
near the game; but as for hunting the wary 
bird with a steamboat, we all agreed he must 
be joking. Nevertheless we fell to preparing 
for the morrow. 

“Why, my boy,” said my big brother to me, 
“Captain P is making 
game of you; if he suc- 
ceeds as well with the 
other geese you need not 





complain.” 

We found the little 
steamer there, and the 
decks cleared for action; 
the captain at the wheel, 
himself attired in white 
like the rest of us. Even 
Joe Rice, the engineer, 
with his long, old-fash- 
ioned musket, was a fee- 
ble imitation of a summer 
tourist. 

We gathered about the 
captain while he explained 
that when passing Willow 
Bar the day before, it was 
literally covered with wild 
geese and ducks. “I took 
a sudden notion,” said he, 
“to see how near I could 
approach without alarm- 


ing them. We had n't a 
passenger aboard; the 
Time and Tide had 


“scooped us’ at Prescott. 
I hid behind the wheel 
and Joe kept out of sight 
in the engine-room. Would you believe it ?— we 
ran this little craft within a rod or two of that 
‘raft’ of geese before they took to flight. 

“The thought struck me that it would be a 
very fine scheme to let you youngsters into the 
secret, for I knew you were fond of hunting, and 
when I mentioned the matter to the superin- 
tendent he at once, and quite willingly, gave 
his consent.” 

Daylight was appearing, and, in accordance 


“(IT WAS NIP AND TUCK BETWEEN JOE AND A ‘ WING-TIPPED’ VICTIM.” 
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gee even that died away presently; for Joe, 
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with our leader’s instructions, we tacked up 
the sheets and table-cloths about the forward 
guards of the boat. This furnished us an ex- 
cellent breast-high blind behind which we could 
make observations unperceived. Our light 
hats and clothing blended well with the screens 
and color of the steamer. 

“How much steam have you got, Joe?” in- 
quired the captain of the engineer. 

“ Ninety 
cap’n,” was the an- 


pounds 


swer. 

“Run it down to 
forty; muffle your 
gong and tend it 
closely; throw your 
exhaust outside the 
{\\ stack when we round 
the next point.” 

“Tf I have n’t 
missed in my calcu- 
lations, boys,” said 
our captain, after hav- 


(SEE PAGE 1or6.} 


ing delivered himself of the necessary instruc- 
tions to his factotum, “ we shall be busy within 
the next ten minutes. Around that bold point 
or headland yonder is Willow Bar!” 

Breathless with excitement, and with beating 
hearts, we stood behind our screens and put our 
guns in readiness. The stillness which at this 
early hour rested on the river was now broken 
only by the subdued puff! puff! of the exhaust, 
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obeying the muffled signal, had “slowed down” 
his engine until we merely drifted with the 
current. The captain still held the wheel, and 
guided the steamer under the frowning cliff 
beyond which he had informed us lay the bar. 
A moment later its point was disclosed and 
we were in full view. To our great relief 
and joy, the bar was alive with wild fowl! 
Whether it was the keen frosty air or the pres- 
ence of the game that made us tremble, it 
would be difficult to say; but you have heard 
of the deer-hunter suffering from buck-ague, 
and the fact remains (or I shall always believe) 
that we, that morning, suffered from goose-ague / 

We had approached so near that we were 
able to distinguish the varieties of geese as 
they were quietly walking about or feeding, 
apparently taking no notice of our intrusion. 
Our pilot left his wheel and joined us, armed 
with a heavy double-barreled gun, and Joe fol- 
lowed his example, somewhat awkwardly hand- 
ling his old musket, which was almost as tall as 
himself. 

“ Get ready, boys,” whispered our leader, and 
the instantaneous click-click of our gun-locks 
followed the command. “Don’t fire,” he 
added, “until I give the signal; that old soli- 
tary gander yonder, some distance from the 
flock, is their trusted sentinel, and he is getting 
a little suspicious.” 

“We don’t blame him, cap’n,” put in Joe at 
this moment, anxious to say something. 

“You ’tend to him,” the captain continued, 
smiling, “and we will do the best we can with 
the near flock.” 

“This gun ’s been loaded since the Fourth 
of July, and it will kick like a government mule, 
but I can stand it if the gander can,” whispered 
the irrepressible Joe, bringing his gun to bear, 
as did the rest of us, on the birds. The cap- 
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tain’s hand now sought the whistle-cord, and 
with a quick pull liberated the steam. At the 
shrill note every goose’s neck on the bar was 
stretched upward in sudden alarm. Just the: 
the report of our guns burst upon the startled 
birds, who instantly rose honking into the air, 
only to receive another volley with tellin, 
effect. 

Dropping our guns, we ran pell-mell through 
the shallow water to retrieve our game. The 
lifting smoke disclosed a number of the huge 
birds fluttering upon the sand, and an exciting 
race followed for the “cripples,” who were 
rapidly making for the water upon the oppo- 
site side of the bar. It was nip and tuck be- 
tween Joe and a “wing-tipped” victim, and 
the race was only won by the engineer through 
a stumble which precipitated him upon the bird 
and into the water and sand as well. 

Joe sent up a shout of triumph as he picked 
himself up, now completely wet and sanded. 
He was a thoroughly good-natured fellow, and 
said he did n’t mind — “it only made him feel 
more gritty!” 

“Joe, did you kill your gander?” shouted 
the captain, from the steamer. 

“ Kill him!” said the wag, assuming an in- 
jured tone.’ “I saved his life!” 

“ How do you make that out ?” queried the 


” 


captain. 

“ He got away when I got up.’ 

At Frenchman’s Bar, a few miles farther 
down the stream, we encountered another flock 
from which we took fair toll. 

Upon our return trip the captain good-na- 
turedly allowed us to hang our “bag” of game 
about the guards of the boat. And thus deco- 
rated, we created quite a sensation all along the 
river, but particularly at Lakeside, where the 
Time and Tide was taking in fuel. 
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Tue Princess Faire and the great Prince ‘The prince and princess, wandering 


True through 
Were heirs to the throne of Folliloo ; The loyal kingdom of Folliloo, 
And through the kingdom the rumor sped Found about them for weary days 
That both were minded to choose and wed. Shadows and echoes of all their ways. 
Now Folliloo was a land of ease, Girls who had else been fresh and sweet, 
And of curious laws and strange decrees, Such as a prince might gladly meet, 
And in royal weddings this rule was known: With a foolish smirk for an honest smile, 


Weakly followed the royal style, 
And painted their cheeks and dyed their 


“One from the people and one from the throne.’ 


Dear to each other were Faire and True; hair 
They were ever together, the people knew. To match the colors of Princess Faire. 
And they said, “ He will choose the maid, 

t is clear, The boys might all have been manly men, 
Most like the sister he holds so dear; - But not Prince True right over again ; 
And she the man, we can all foretell, And the princess sighed and cried: “ Alas! 
Most like the brother she loves so well.” What if their wish could come to pass? 

So with every maid ’t was a constant care A dreary, weary world it would be 
To copy and quote the Princess Faire ; If people were all alike,” said she. 
And with every youth that none should be “You are your noble self, dear True, 


So like to the royal prince as he. But they are neither themselves nor you.” 
Eudora S. Bumstead. 





“ LIMERICKS.” 


—_—— 


THE ACQUIESCENT SNAKE. THE DISOBLIGING BEAR. 
THERE once was a man who said, “ Why THERE once was a man who said, “ Oh, 
Can’t I look that big snake in the eye?” Please, good Mr. Bear, let me go; 

The snake said, “You can,” Don’t you think that you can?” 
And he looked at the man. The bear looked at the man, 
(’Most any last line will apply.) And calmly responded, “ Why, no!” 


Carolyn Wells. 
VoL. XXXI.— 128. 











NOTHING BUT A GIRL. 





By S. W. 


Hovey. 


MapDGE WINsLOw was walking up and down 
the cool, quiet piazza of the hotel, with Lady 
Jane Grey, her doll. She had been confined to 
her room for a week, but the day being pleas- 
ant, she was allowed to go out on the porch. 
Madge was enjoying a chat with her doll, when 
suddenly she heard a hearty laughing behind 
her. She gave a jump and turned quickly 
around. There stood her brother George shak- 
ing with merriment. Madge was too confused 
to speak. She flushed a deep red and said 
nothing. She would not have talked to her 
doll in that way if she had known any one 
was there, and, above all, her brother George. 
He was very fond of teasing her, and she was 
afraid she would never hear the last of her fool- 
ish conversation with Lady Jane Grey. 

“T was only playing, you know,” said Madge, 
in reply to his good-natured banter. 

“Well, anyhow,” he said, “girls are only 
made to play with dolls and toys, and sit around 
the house. You never heard of a girl getting 
to be a President or anything great. But come 
along, Sis; I won’t tease you any more. What do 
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you say to taking a walk after luncheon? Now 
that father and mother have gone, we have the 
whole afternoon to ourselves.” 

“That would be lovely !” said Madge, quickly, 
for she was not one to remember a grievance 
for very long. Poor Madge’s feelings were often 
very much hurt by her brother’s laughing at 
her, and teasing her, and telling her that, after 
all, she was “ nothing but a girl.” 

They were staying in the White Mountains, 
and their parents had joined a party to ascend 
Mount Washington, leaving the two children 
in the care of Miss Nelson, their governess. 
Madge ran off at once to ask her if she might 
go for a walk with George. 

“ Where will you go?” said Miss Nelson. 

“T don’t know, but I think not very far.” 

So off they started. They romped as they 
went, now and then stopping to pick flowers 
or gather birch bark, which George promised 
to make into toy canoes for his sister. Finally 
Madge suggested that it was time to return. 

“Why, we have n’t gone a mile yet. And 
I ’m going up the mountain.” 
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“What mountain ?” said Madge. 

“ Mount Willard, of course. Where did you 
think we were going ?” 

“You did not tell me you were going there,” 
said Madge. 

“No, I did not. But I did not suppose you 
could have any objections to going up Mount 
Willard. In fact, I thought you wanted to go 
up very much.” 

“Let us wait until to-morrow,” said Madge. 
“ Perhaps father will come with us then.” 

“Oh, it may rain to-morrow, or something 
else happen,” said George, impatiently. “ Girls 
always do want to wait. Only think, Madge; 
this is our best chance, and they say the view 
is so lovely at the top.” 

Madge was puzzled. 
wrong to go any farther, but she was sorry to 
disappoint George, and she could not bear his 
ridicule, as he knew very well; so she allowed 
herself to be persuaded as he took her hand 
and drew her along in a coaxing way, saying: 
“ Come, Sis dear, you are not going to spoil our 
fun. We'll haveajollytime. After all, mother 
said we could go sometime, so we are all right.” 

George cut a good, strong stick, and pre- 
sented it to his sister. “ For snakes,” he said, 
as he handed it to her. 

“ Nonsense, George,” said Madge. “If I 
see any snakes, I will fly to you for protection. 
But thank you all the same; it is a beauty,” she 
added, as she took the shining stick. ‘ How 
delightful this breeze is! And oh, George, do 
look at those trees. - 


She felt it would be 


What glorious coloring! 

They walked and climbed for more than an 
hour, and at last a turn in the road brought 
them within a stone’s throw of the top of the 
mountain. The boy and girl started on a run, 
and soon were beholding one of the most beau- 
tiful views in the world. 

“Ts n’t it almost time for us to be going 
home ?” said Madge, presently. 

George looked at his watch and replied : 

“Tt is only a little after three, and father and 
mother will not get home until after five o’clock. 
Still, I think we may as well start.” 

As they walked along they noticed a path lead- 
ing off to the right, and a sign-board bearing 
the words “ Hitchcock’s Flume” in large letters. 
“ Oh, Madge, this is that beautiful flume that 


BUT 
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those men at the hotel were talking about yes- 
terday!” 
will be no end of a lark, and we have plenty of 
time. Come ahead, Madge.” 


“ Oh, George, we must n’t! 


exclaimed George. “Let ’s go. It 


We ought to 
go home, and you know they said it was a very 
steep climb and dangerous.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said George. 
not dangerous one bit. 
argue every point all the time. 
girls. They always are so silly.” 

“ But, George,” pleaded poor Madge, “ you 
know —” 

“Come along, Madge! You are not going 
to spoil it all! It is n't dangerous —take my 
word for it; and if it is, I will take care of you 
and help you”; and he pulled her along. 

Madge said nothing more. She did not dare 


“Tt is 
I wish you would n’t 
It is just like 


to tell him how frightened she was as she 
looked down the steep and rough path, with 
loose stones and roots all along its sides. The 
children stepped carefully down, George giving 
Madge nis hand over the worst places. 

Suddenly George dashed ahead, saying : 

“*T guess this must be the place.” 

She looked down, and saw her brother stand 
ing on a bridge over a deep, rocky gorge. 
Madge was at his side in a moment. They 
were standing about midway over the flume. 
Looking up, it became narrower and narrower 
till the two sides met in a point; and looking 
down this deep, beautiful ravine, overhung by 
trees, at its widest point not more than fifteen 
feet wide, the view was glorious. Through the 
trees they could see over to the opposite moun- 
tain, a little stream dashing down its side the 
wholelength; disappearing and appearing again, 
it looked like a narrow ribbon. Away down at 
the foot of the flume, she caught a glimpse of 
the railroad. Madge seated herself comfortably 
on the bridge, and was soon wrapped in silent 
admiration of the scene, while George walked 
farther on along the edge of the bluff. 

She was still gazing at the enchanting view, 
when suddenly she was aroused by a loud cry 
or call. Where was George? She jumped up 
and looked around. Thesight that met her eyes 
seemed to freeze her blood. There he lay on 


the ground, held down by the limb of a freshly 
She rushed forward, and fell on her 


fallen tree. 
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knees by his side, calling to him: “ George, 
George! What is the matter?” She got no 
answer. She raised his head; he opened his 
eyes. She again asked: “* What is the matter ?” 

He seemed rather surprised, and said: “I 
don’t know. I guess it will pass off.” He 
started up, but fell back with a groan of agony. 
“ My leg! oh, my leg!” 

Poor Madge was terrified. Alone in this 
dreadful wilderness, what should she do? She 
trembled all over as she saw that the hurt was 
very serious. 

He had evidently been standing on the trunk 
of a birch which had projected out from the 
bank. Strangely enough, the roots of the tree 
were still attached to the earth some twenty 
feet or more above them. George struggled, 
but every movement was painful. Then Madge 
tugged at the heavy branch, only to find that 
she would have to lift the whole tree to release 
her brother. But something would have to be 
done, and done quickly. 

After convincing herself that nothing could 
be gained in trying to lift the limb, Madge 
scrambled up the bank to see how securely the 
roots were holding. To her delight she found 
that the earth around the roots had been 
washed away almost completely, and that no 
doubt the tree would have fallen in the next 
heavy rain or high wind—so slight was the 
hold of the only remaining embedded root. 
Madge’s active little brain began to work at 
this discovery. 

Why not loosen the root entirely and let the 
whole tree, which was not a large one, fall of 
its own weight farther down the ravine ? 

The thought had no sooner occurred to her 
than she began to act upon it. 

First assuring herself that in falling it would, 
because of the lower ground in that direction, 
roll away from George, she commenced to 
pick and pull the loose earth and stones from the 
root. This she found was not difficult, as the 
bank was hollow underneath and the earth 
yielded readily to the vigorous prodding of her 
alpenstock. But it was not easy work, and 


the little hands were well blistered when at 
last she was rewarded by hearing a crunching, 
tearing sound, at which she stepped back from 
the dangerous edge of the bluff. 


In a moment 
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down crashed the tree, rolling over and lifting 
its imprisoning limb from George’s leg with no 
further harm to him than if it had been a 
feather duster. 

George, who had fainted, was unconscious of 
what was being done in his behalf. At the 
relief of the pressure on his leg he came to, and 
a few minutes later was rejoiced to see Madge 
bending over him. 

“Dear brave old Madge, how did you do 
it?” was all he could say between twinges. 

“ Oh, it was n’t hard,” was the hearty answer. 
“ And now I must go and get some one to help 
you. Stay here, dear George, and try to bear it.” 

She sprang up and flew along the path, leap- 
ing from to stone. It 
dreaded path at which she had trembled com- 
ing down; but she did not think of herself 
now. She only thought of poor George at the 
foot of the path, of how he was suffering, and 
he had no one to help him but her. Her lips 
were set with determination as she flew along 

Even then she 
Then she heard 


stone was the same 


until she came to the road. 
did not stop, but rushed on. 
the sound of horses’ hoofs and wagon wheels 
and then human voices. It was a coach from 
the hotel! A turn in the road brought it in 
It was full of people going up to the 
Madge 


sight. 
top of the mountain for the view. 
called loudly, and waved her hand as they 
approached. A gentleman, seeing that she 
was in distress, jumped out, and kindly taking 
her hand, asked, *“* What is the matter? ” 

“« My brother has hurt himself down by the 
flume. Oh, come to him, please, quickly!” 

Another gentleman jumped out of the coach 
and said: “I wili go with you,too. Can your 
brother walk ?” 

“No,” said Madge; “ he tried to, but it hurt 
him dreadfully.” 

After a few words together, the gentlemen 
took one of the seats out of the coach, and 
followed Madge down the path. She hurried 
along quickly, not thinking of the danger, and 
soon reached the place where poor George lay, 
but bravely kept from crying out. He was glad 
to see them, but he seemed afraid to have the 
men touch him. It was with much difficulty 
that they gently lifted him up, laid him on the 
seat, and climbed the steep path. 
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they put the seat in its place, with George on it. 
Madge knelt on the floor of the coach and held 
his hand; no one could induce her to sit down. 
One kindly old lady invited her to sit on her 
lap; but Madge thanked her and remained with 
her brother, and they soon arrived at the hotel. 

How Madge wished they had not gone up 
Mount Willard! Ifshe had only refused, George 
would not have gone, and the accident would 
not have happened. How could she meet her 
dear mother? But there was no time for such 
reflections now. Their mother was quickly in 
the room, and greatly shocked at all that had 
occurred. 

The doctor carefully examined the leg, and 
said that one of the bones was broken; but that 
the injury would not prove serious, and must 
be set at once. 

As soon as the doctor left the room, Madge 
threw herself into her mother’s arms and sobbed 
out the whole story of the afternoon’s walk, 
casting no blame upon George, explaining how 
they had started for the walk without intending 
to go so far, and asking her forgiveness. George 





was too worn out with the fatigue of the walk 
and the discomfort of the accident to say any- 
thing, and was soon sleeping soundly. 

But for days George thought over the events 
of that afternoon. 


He recalled how Madge had 


BUT A 


When the coach returned from the summit, 
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not wished to go without permission—she had 
asked him to wait until the next day; and then 
he thought how he had teased her by telling 
her that she was “ nothing but a girl!” He now 
remembered how many times he had told her 




















that, and how her face would flush, and she 
would immediately do whatever he asked. 
What a selfish brother he had always been! 
And as the events of the day passed through 
his mind, he remembered how promptly and 
bravely his sister had contrived to remove the 
tree from him and run for help after his fall, 
going over that path that had terrified her so at 
first, and all for him, and then explaining it 
all to their mother, casting no blame upon him. 
It was too much. 

He resolved as soon as his mother came in 
to confess it all to her, and take all the well- 
deserved blame upon himself. He made up his 
mind that his sister needed a far better cham- 
pion and companion than he had ever been to 
her. He firmly resolved that nothing was too 
good for the brave little girl, and that never 
again would he neglect her wise little coun- 
sels, or, by telling her that she was “ nothing 
but a girl,” try to shame her into joining with 
him in pranks that he himself knew would not 


be approved by their very best friends in the 
by 


whole world —that is to say, their father 


and mother. 
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TOM’S RETURN. 


By W. C. McCLELLAND. 


Say, Fred, Tom ’s home from Uncle Joe’s. He Just tossed him clean up on a great big, mov- 


lives on Sandy Creek ; ing load of hay. 

Tom went down there last Saturday, and stayed He says that Uncle Joe has got some most sur- 
about a week. prisin’ things 

He says that Uncle Joe’s a most uncommon About his house and in his barns: he has a 
sort of man, mouse that sings ; 

And that the miller says “few folks can bolt His oxen they can do big stunts besides “gee,” 
him to the bran.” “haw,” and “ whoa”; 

I don’t know what the miller means, but Tom And he has a great long-leggéd horse that once 
he knows a sight ; was in the show. 

And since he’s been to Uncle Joe’s he says 
the miller ’s right. You ask that horse if he likes oats, he nods; 





if you say “ bread ” 
Tom says that Jim, the big hired man, one hot He knows the difference at once, and always 
midsummer day, shakes his head. 
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Tom says if uncle tells “Old Bones” to put back And Jim’s boy had to take a rake to keep that 


his left ear, hen away. 

He ‘ll put the right one forrerd, an’ I think And there’s a little banty fowl about six inches 
that ’s mighty queer! high 

And Uncle Joe has weathercocks on every barn 
and shed ; 





And some of thern are yellow ones, and six are 
painted red. 





That fights the great big gobbuler when- 
ever he comes by. 
He spurs and crows and thinks he ’s great, 
though he ’s so mighty small 
| The folks don’t think the gobbuler knows 
/ Cie J? he ’s been fought at all! 








Aunt Annie blows a big tin horn to call the 
men to meals, 
He has a pet ’coon and a fox, a’*possum anda And Tom says “pie three times a day” puts 


crow ginger in your heels. 
That won’t be friends with any one exceptin’ They ’ve dumplings too, and roasting ears, and 
Uncle Joe. doughnuts round and square, 


He ’s got a hen that steals the eggs the other And cider, and—oh, goodness me, I wish 
pullets lay, that I was there ! 
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By JuLiAN Kinc COLForD. 





Many American boys and girls visit Europe 
nowadays, but perhaps few even of these fortu- 
nate young folk are aware that the greatest of 
English cities contains memorials to five dis- 
tinguished Americans: a President, a patriot, a 
poet, a preacher, and a philanthropist. These 
five great men are Abraham Lincoln, James 
Russell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Matthew Simpson, and George Peabody —five 
names written high in the Hall of Fame, names 
immortal in life and letters, names forever illus- 
trious in character and achievement. 

The older boys and girls among Sr. NicHo- 
LAS readers may be interested in a brief account 
of the London memorials to these famous 
Americans. This imperial city, moreover, seeks 
only imperial men upon whom to lay the wreath 
of her high honors. Therefore, surpassing honor 
and dignity rest upon the life immortalized 
within this throne-room of the nations; and the 
young life of the Western World has already 
put its stamp here in the five memorials to men 
recognized on both sides of the Atlantic as 
sages, statesmen, or benefactors. 

“With charity for all and malice toward 
none ” — these well-known words of the great, 
brave, sagacious Lincoln—appear in large let- 
tering in the creed of Christ Church, Westmin- 
ster Road. It is fitting, then, that the imposing 
tower of this superb structure, costing over 
sixty-two thousand pounds ($310,000), should 
be dedicated to the liberator of a race. Row- 
land Hill, whose name is linked with the world’s 


great preachers, founded Surrey Chapel eighteen 
years before the close of the eighteenth century. 
Newman Hall was one of his successors, and 
under his leadership the church secured this 
splendid temple and center of Christian service. 
When the building was still in the hands of 
the architects, Dr. Hall conceived the idea of 
dedicating the tower to Abraham Lincoln, the 
martyred President of the United States; and 
to-day within the tower you may read the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
LINCOLN TOWER. 
Inaugurated 4th July A.D. 1876, by 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton Bart. 
The memorial stone was laid 9th July 1874, 
By the American Minister to this country. 

The cost (£7000) was defrayed equally by English 
and American contributions obtained by the 
Rev’d Newman Hall LL.B. 

Tt was built in commemoration of the abolition 
of slavery effected in 1865 by 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN ; 

And as a token of international brotherhood. 


GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST. 


Following on from President to patriot, we 
make our way to Westminster Abbey, Eng- 
land’s Temple of Fame. With a spirit of wor- 
ship we pass through the old gray cloisters, 
whose jagged columns bear the marks of time, 
until we come to the chapter-house, the “ cra- 
dle of all free parliaments,” as it has been 
called. Here England’s Parliament assembled 
for three hundred years; here the abbots and 
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monks used to sit in sol- ; 
emn council; here in later 
days the state records 
were kept. 

On the right as you 
enter this historic hall, 
with its octagonal walls, 
a stained-glass window 
commemorates America’s 
patriot-poet. There are 
four sections to this mas- 
sive window. ‘The left 
panel holds a shield borne 
by angels with the arms 
of the United States of 
America, angels bearing a 
shield with the arms of 
Harvard University, an- 
gels bearing a shield with 
the arms of the United 
Kingdom, angels bearing 
a shield with the arms of 
Westminster. The two 
subjects of the next sec- 
tion (to the right) are 
those of St. Botolph, and 
the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The third panel 
holds a massive figure of 
Sir Launfal, the Angel with the Holy Grail, tion contains figures of St. Ambrose and the 
and Sir Launfal and the Leper. The last sec- emancipation of slaves. Below the level of the 
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THE LINCOLN TOWER OF CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER ROAD 








THE LONGFELLOW BUST IN THE POETS’ CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


VoL. XXXI.— 129. 
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pen and voice did more than any other of 
America’s great writers for the cause of Free- 
dom. His “ Biglow Papers,” with their keen 
thrusts of Yankee wit and shrewdness, were a 
power in those stirring days; and he wrote also 
many fervid poems against slavery, including 
those ringing lines: 





«Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 

. decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right; 

And the choice goes by forever, ’twixt that darkness and 
that light.” 
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Lowell welcomed the battle-scarred veterans 
when they returned from the front, and his song 
lives on to-day, and for all time. He reached 
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the climax of popular favor while ambassador 
to Great Britain. This high place was thrust 
upon him. _ He was selected as the one fittest 
man for the post; he obeyed the call, though, 
as he himself lamented, at the cost of literature. 

Linked in fellowship, friendship, and song 
were Lowell and Longfellow. These men were 


neighbors in the home-land; they were, and 
are still, the two prime ministers of American 
poetry—gentle Longfellow, impetuous Lowell, 
master singers both. 

So let us retrace our steps into the mysterious 
awe of the silent abbey, sublime in its stateliness, 
inspiring in the memories it recalls. Here we are 
surrounded by the names and the bones of the 
mighty dead. Grouped lovingly in the Poets’ 
Corner are poets, dramatists, and authors. Here 
window there is set in high relief the head of the rest Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Dr. Johnson, 
poet, with the inscription : and Macaulay. Amid this great assembly lov- 
ing hands have placed a bust of Longfellow, the 
most widely known of American men of letters. 
And thus it is that Lowell and Longfellow are 


THE LOWELL WINDOW AND TABLET IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


This tablet and the window above 
were placed here in memory of 
James Russell Lowell 


United States Minister at the Court of St. James neighbors still. Here, too, within a few feet of 
From 1880 to 1885 — the white marble face of the American poet 

By his English friends. who loved the sky and was alive to the tender 

— influences of the seasons, they brought Tenny- 

Born 28 Feb. 1819 son—to hold silent companionship with his fel- 


Died August 1891. 


low-singer from across the sea. 
Great and noble and loyal as were Emerson, _ Before we leave this hallowed place, let us read 
Hawthorne, and Longfellow, yet Lowell by his_ the chiseled words on the Longfellow bust: 
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This bust was placed amongst the memorials of the 
Poets of England by the English admirers of an Amer- 
1884. 


ican Poet. 


Next, we must betake ourselves miles away 
from Westminster Abbey to the Nonconformist 
Chapel in City Road, founded and built by 
John Wesley in 1778. Those days marking the 
close of the eighteenth century saw the begin- 
nings of the Methodist Church. When its great 
founder and preacher died in 1791, the number 
of Methodists had reached 119,000. When the 
Ecumenical Council was held in City Road, 
the old cradle of the church, in 1891, the num- 
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morial to Matthew Simpson, one of America’s 
greatest Methodist bishops. This memorial 
is the inspiration of Bishop Vincent and the 
Rev. Charles Kelly.. The window was made in 
Munich, and in glorious colorings represents 
St. Paul preaching at Athens; at the lower left 
corner there is a head of Bishop Simpson. 
At the bottom of the window are the words: 


Erected by American Methodists to the memory of 


Bishop Matthew Simpson. He was born June 21, 
1811, and died June 18, 1884. 


an eloquent and mighty preacher, and a great Bishop. 


He was a holy man, 


Bishop Simpson was a friend and adviser of 





THE NONCONFORMIST CHAPEL, CONTAINING 


ber of its members had increased, within one 
hundred years, to the vast total of 24,899,421. 
The old pulpit from which John Wesley 
preached is still used there. The interior, how- 
ever, has been greatly modernized. Two of the 
columns supporting the gallery are contributions 
from American Methodists; and not long ago 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the American ambas- 
sador, unveiled a stained-glass window as a me- 


THE MATTHEW SIMPSON MEMORIAL WINDOW, 


President Lincoln, and his patriotism, fervor, 
and eloquence were ever active in the cause of 
the Union. His name and fame are cherished 
in Methodist hearts the world over. It is fit- 
ting, then, that his memory should be perpetu- 
ated in the earliest home of his church. 

And alongside the preacher we may well 
honor the great philanthropist. The right use 
of wealth becomes a benefit to the whole human 
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race; and George Peabody was indeed one of enment and upbuilding of the freed slaves of 


the greatest of philanthropists. He lived on both 
sides of the Atlantic; he wrought 
on both shores; and his name is 
held in honor by the toilers of 
two great nations. Born in a hum- 
ble four-roomed, two-story house 
in Danvers, Massachusetts, a 
poor lad, he made his way from 
the clerkship of a grocery store 
to wonderful financial achieve- 
ment. Finding a home and es- 
tablishing a business on these 
far shores, his banking-house 
became one of the commercial 
features of the metropolis. It 
was Peabody who negotiated a 
sale of Maryland bonds when 
all other financiers failed, and 
then gave his commission (forty 
thousand pounds) to the State. 
It was Peabody who aided his 
home government when the red 
flame of war blazed on her fair 
fields. This man had a genius 
for making money ; he had also 
a genius for bestowing it upon 
others. He lived for the glory 
of God and the good of his fel- 
lows. To Danvers he gave a 
library and equipment costing 
$250,000. Amid the awful 
stress of London’s poverty his 
princely heart came to the res- 
cue. Five hundred thousand 
pounds ($2,500,000) he expend- 
ed for the housing of the poor of 
London. These buildings furnish 
nearly twelve thousand rooms 
and shelter some twenty thou- 
sand people. It was George Pea- 
body who sent Dr. Kane after 
Franklin, lost amid the snows of 
the far North. Queen Victoria 
offered to make him a baronet and dignify him 
with other honors. The simple-hearted man 
said, “‘ No; all I want is a letter from the Queen 
that I can carry back to my native land.” The 
letter came, also a beautiful and costly minia- 
ture portrait of the Queen. For the enlight- 





America Peabody gave seven hundred thousand 


THE STATUE OF GEORGE PEABODY. 


pounds ($3,500,000), and the Congress of the 
United States voted him a gold medal. 

On the 4th of November, 1869, he laid all 
earthly honors down. His funeral was held in 
Westminster Abbey, the highest earthly honor 
England can give the sons of men. The Queen 
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paid him the tribute of sending his body home 
in the British war-ship Monarch, 

America opened wide her arms to receive the 
dust of her well-beloved son. In 1869 W. W. 
Story, the distinguished American sculptor, com- 
pleted a marble statue of him. The Prince of 
Wales—now King Edward VII —unveiled it. 
This statue is located in the very heart of the 
world’s mightiest city. The simple wording on 
the granite base is eloquent: 





GEORGE PEABODY. 
MDCCCLXIX. 











THE KILLING 
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His name is eulogy enough. 


As the poet says: 


“ And tongues to be his bounty shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.” 
The fascination of these memorials, the 
veneration we feel for the men whose names 
they bear and whose character helped to shape 
the destinies of two worlds, brings us back to 
the glorious old abbey for a look at our loved 
Longfellow, and our hearts repeat his own 
familiar, oft-quoted and simple verse: 
“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


OF STORM. 


(A True Story.) 










Wy HAT a_ stormy 
\/ 


night that was ! — 
with wind in gusts 
and the rain in 
splashes! We had 
heard a mournful cry in a deserted causeway, 
and at the door found a woolly puppy, rolled 
up like a hedgehog, very wet and shivery. But 
at last the long black curls dried out, the big 
overgrown feet spread sleepily over the hearth- 
rug, and the blue eyes closed in a puppy’s glad 
dream. 

The children fed him by hand on minced 
bread and milk, and soon his puppyhood 
waxed into doghood. In the daytime they 
coaxed him into the garden. One excursion 
up and down the stairs tired him so that he 
was glad to sleep for hours, and so was out of 
mischief. ‘The cat, who was taller, towering 
over the newcomer by a head, abused him 
shamefully, and the children had to look sharp 
to keep her claws out of his eyes. For all of 
this the dog repaid her with interest, later on, 
when the tables of size were turned. When he 
came his neck could be spanned by a gold 
bracelet. At six months he had attained the 








By MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


dignity of a collar and tag, for he was now 
large enough to be attractive to the dog- 
catchers. 

They called him Storm, because he came in 
one; and when he bit holes in the stockings 
and playfully tore the clothes from the line, or 
dug up the roses in his hours of ease, looking 
for a last week’s bone at the root, and capped 
the climax of his mischief by chewing up the 
shawl a guest had hung before the fire to dry, 
his mistress thought him. well named. 

He was certainly a bouncing fellow. When 
the children were at school, he rode like a 
monarch on the seat of a coal-wagon, barking 
ferociously at all dogs afoot. But however far 
he was from home, he never failed to meet the 
children at the gate at three o’clock. He had 
a regular engagement, and a marvelous sense 
of time. 

As years went by Storm reached the limit of 
his infirmities. He was so crippled that he 
could scarcely walk. In his sleep he groaned 
dismally. One day a family council was called, 
and it was decided that it was cruel to let poor 
old Storm live longer. All the dog-powders and 


remedies had been tried. There had been all 
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sorts of dog-cakes, and finally the family doc- 
tor had been called in. 

The mistress declared that Storm’s groans 
made her heart ache, but she hastened to add 
that she could not act as executioner. The 
boys made excuses to leave the room, and 





‘“‘HE MARCHED UP BOLDLY TO WHERE STORM WAS LYING.” 


came back coughing ostentatiously. The 
neighbors were appealed to, and at last one 
with a sufficiently hard heart was found. 
This was the grown son of a farmer who 
lived too far away to have known Storm at 
all well. 

He came down one morning armed with 
his father’s double-barreled ducking-gun. He 
marched up boldly enough to where Storm was 





THE KILLING OF STORM. 


lying, but, stranger as he was to the dog, he 
could not withstand the pathetic look of appeal 
that came from the soft eyes of the faithful old 
animal. He lowered his gun and valiantly faced 
those few of his friends who had followed him 
to the yard because they knew his nerve would 
fail him in the end. 

It was finally decided that poor old Storm 
should die by prussic acid. This was chosen 
because it was quick and certain, and the girl- 
messenger cried all the way to the drug-store 
and back. The druggist said that a single drop 
on the tongue would be enough—so deadly 
and powerful was the poison. 

Storm was taken into the back yard, and 
we all fancied we could see the reproachful 
look in his eyes. He was being betrayed, 
and he knew it—vwe said. 

A gulp, a swallow, and it was all over! Storm 
fell over at the feet of his mistress, and the tears 
were flowing down the faces of those who loved 
him. They wished with all their hearts that 
they had not done it, but had let him live out 
his days with all his aches and pains. They 
left him lying there, and walked around the 
house to find the prettiest place in the garden 
in which to lay him. They chose a spot where, 
as a puppy, Storm had loved to lie in the dap- 
pled shade. In half an hour the grave was dug, 
and they came back to bury Storm. 

He was not there! 

Instead of lying stiff and cold, he actually 
trotted toward them, briskly wagging his tail! 

He pranced, he twirled, he pawed them. 
He frisked and leaped as if he were a young 
dog again. 

And his family? 
embraces, and all sat down and cried over the 
dog who had miraculously come back to life! 

The neighbors are still trying to explain it. 
Most people think that the druggist made a 
mistake, or that he liked his little joke and 
did n’t give us prussic acid at all. But if 
that is so, why should Storm have fallen over 
like a dead dog, and what became of his rheu- 
matism? The druggist declares that it was 
prussic acid, and the family doctor declares 
that Storm took enough to kill a dozen horses. 
But certain it is that Storm did not know what 
was expected of him. 


They covered him with 
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THE ENTERPRISING TAPIR. 


i 7 i ‘— oe 
(A nonsense jingle of the jungle, where good English “is n't spoke.”) 





By Laura E. RICHARDS. 





ONCE an enterprising Tapir 
Started out upon a caper 
Through the jungle, jungle, jungle 
In the island of Ceylon ; 
And upon his joyous route he 
Met a charming young Agouti, 
And he said unto the beauty : 
* Shall we fare together on?” 


Said the enterprising Tapir, 
“ Life is fleeting like a vapor, 
But ’t would brighten, lighten, brighten 
If I passed it at your side. 
Oh, my charming young Agouti, 
You shall live on tutti-frutti, 
If you ‘ll only 
Be the lonely 







Tapir’s bright and blooming bride 


But the Agouti “did n’t see it” — 

Said “not much she would n’t be it”; 

And she mocked him, shocked him, mocked him, 
Till he felt inclined to faint. 

And he raised an anguished clamor 

At her woeful lack of grammar 

When she said: “ What! marryin’ tapirs ? 
Well, I rather guess I ain’t!” 


And his grief was so tremendous, 
And his rage was so stupendous, 
That he darted, started, darted 
Through the jungle with a yell; 
And perhaps the Gongo got him, 


And perhaps the Shongo shot him. 


You cannot be 
Informed by me; 
I promised not to tell! 














“AS FLAT AS A FLOUNDER.” 


FLOUNDERS are among the commonest, best 
known, and most remarkable of salt-water 
fishes. While most abundant in northern 





NEWLY HATCHED FLOUNDERS. 


They are entirely transparent, except the eyes, and swim 
vertically, with the head toward the surface. 


waters, they are found also in the temperate 
and tropical regions, and are so widely dis- 
tributed that there is scarcely a sea-shore or bay 
anywhere in the world which does not have one 
or more representatives of the flounder family. 
The largest and most important of the flounders 
is the halibut, which attains a weight of four 
hundred pounds, and is much sought by the 
fishermen of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Norway, Japan, and other 
countries of the north temperate zone. The 
flounders are bottom-loving fishes, and pass 


most of their lives lying on one side, either on 
or partly buried in sand or mud, at depths 
ranging from a few feet to several thousand 
feet. As the food of flounders must always be 
sought above them, and as their enemies always 
come from above, these fishes would have no 
use for an eye on their under side, hence 
both eyes are on one side of the head. The 
under surface of the body, being out of sight, 
has no marked color, while the upper surface is 
richly pigmented, the shade and pattern of col- 
oration corresponding with the nature of the 
bottom on which the fishes may rest. 

The expression “as flat as a flounder” has 
become proverbial, but it does not apply to 


THREE STAGES IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG LEFT-SIDED FLOUNDER. 


In the bottom figure the right eye is seen coming around the front 
of the head to take its place beside the left eye. 
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THE YOUNG OF THE WINDOW-PANE FLOUNDER, 
This is a left-sided species. 


the upper figure is the left eye seen through the transparent head. 


very young flounders, which differ so much 
from the adult ones that they can hardly be 
recognized as belonging to the same family as 
their parents. Most boys and girls are familiar 
with full-grown flounders, but very few of 
them, and few older people, know anything 
about the appearance of young flounders and 
the wonderful transformations they undergo. 
In spring and summer it is possible for young 
nature students to secure specimens of newly 
hatched floundérs by dragging a fine-mesh net 
on sunny days when the water is smooth. Such 
specimens may easily be kept alive in dishes 
of salt water, and examined from time to time 
with a low-power microscope. 

The flounders begin life as do ordinary fishes. 
When they first emerge from the egg they swim 
vertically, with the head turned upward. Their 
bodies are symmetrical, and their eyes are on 
opposite sides of the head. Gradually the posi- 
tion of the body changes from vertical to hori- 
zontal, and the fish remain thus for some time, 
swimming like ordinary fishes; but while still 
very small there is foreshadowing of the bottom 
life they are destined for, and they enter upon 
a series of remarkable changes. The most 
of these changes is in the position of 

The eye of one side or the other 


striking 
the eye. 
slowly but steadily moves over to the opposite 
side of the head and takes a place beside the 


VoL. XXXI.— 130-131. 


SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 


In these figures the right eye has begun its pas- 
sage across the forehead to the left side. The dark spot below the mght eye in 
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other eye. In some flounders the eye 
moves around the front of the head; in 
others it moves directly through the head. 
This shifting of the eye’s position is ac- 
companied by a change in the position 
of the body, which ceases to be upright 
and becomes more and more oblique. 
The side of the body from which the eye 
is moving gradually becomes inferior to 
the other, until by the time the change 
of the eye is complete the fish swims 
with its blind side underneath, and this 
The 


flounder then ceases its free-swimming 


position is ever after maintained. 


habit and sinks to the bottom. 

Some species of flounders are right- 
sided and others are left-sided. In the 
right-sided forms, the left eye moves to 
the right side, and the left side becomes 
undermost. In the left-sided species the 
opposite conditions prevail. It rarely happens 
that right-sided species have left-sided individ- 
uals, and vice versa. In a few species both 
right-sided and left-sided fish occur in about 
equal numbers. 

Soon after hatching, the flounder’s color be- 
gins to appear in the form of small star-shaped 
masses of pigment on the body, head, and fins. 
These increase in number as the flounder grows, 
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STAGES IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG RIGHT-SIDED FLOUNDER. 
Showing change in the position of the left eye. 
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THE WINTER FLOUNDER (PSEUDOPLEURONECTES AMERICANUS). 
A typical right-sided flounder of the Atlantic coast of the United States, 


and an important food-fish m New England and New York. 
and finally run together and give to the fish its 
peculiar pattern of coloration. The pigmen- 
tation of the under side begins to disappear 
soon after the eye changes its position, and 
when the bottom-living stage is reached no 
color remains on the blind side of the fish. 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Hucu M. Sirs. 
Washington, D. C. 


The flounder fishery is carried on chiefly during the 
winter and spring months, large quantities being taken. 
As a food-fish the winter flounder holds a very high 
rank; the flesh is white, firm, and of excellent flavor. 
Next to the halibut it is the most important flatfish of 
our Atlantic coast. This species has been more exten- 
sively propagated than any other member of the family. 
The United States Fish Commission obtains the eggs at 
Woods Hole, where its propagation fills in the time be- 
tween the taking of the cod on the one hand and the 
lobster on the other. The number of fry hatched in 
1900, at Woods Hole, exceeded 87,000,000, which were 
planted at various points along the New England coast. 
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MISS SUSAN FACING-BOTHWAYS. 


From “Pilgrim’s Progress” we lear 
that Mr. Facing-bothways lived in the 
town of “ Fair-speech.” Miss Facin;: 
bothways seems a good name for this- 
or these daisies. Together, they inten! 
evidently to see all there is to be seen; 
but how do they manage to face the sun 
after the manner of other daisies? 

It is hard to tell whether they are good 
friends who mean to back each other up 
through life, or are enemies giving each 
other the “ cold shoulder.” Their success in 
blooming, however, shows that they are ver) 


good friends. 





THE BLACK-EYED SUSANS. 


Goethe advised scientific men to study un- 
usual and abnormal growths to find out how 
nature works. These flowers are 
already made up of hundreds of 
smaller flowers that have been 
packed into single heads and 
adapted to life in a community. 
Does this double community 
prove that in some future ages 
=. even the communities will unite 
= and become a sort of nation? 
Will all daisies become one? 

But, however that may be, the 
great puzzle is the one already 
mentioned—how can both face 
the sun, or how can either thrive 
without facing the sun? Who 
else has found these twin 


THE WINDOW-PANE FLOUNDER (LOPHOPSETTA MACULATA). daisies? 


A typical left-sided flounder of the east coast of the United States. 





It is called ‘‘ window- 
pane” and “‘ daylight” by fishermen because it is exceedingly thin and transparent. 


TupoR JENKS. 
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THE DECEIVED 
HUMMING-BIRD. 














A FEW years ago 
I saw a humming- 
bird do what seemed 
to me a very strange 
thing. One pleasant 
Sunday morning I 
was sitting with our 
choir in church, fa- 
cing the congrega- 
tion. I had been 
noticing for some 
time that several 
of the people who 


THE DECEIVED HUMMING-BIKD 


It made the mistake of thinking that the artificial flowers on the 
ladies’ hats were a real flower-garden, and very naturally went seek- 
ing for honey. 
happened to be seated near the windows were 
smiling and looking interested about something. 
As I glanced in their direction again I saw the 
innocent cause of their amusement, and did not 
wonder that they were not as serious and at- 
tentive to the sermon as usual. 

A humming-bird had come in at an 
open window, and, deceived by the bright 
flowers on the ladies’ hats, was trying to 
extract honey from them, going from hat 
to hat all over the church, choosing the 
brightest-colored flowers. As I sat facing 
the people, I could hardly help noticing 
the start of surprise that several ladies 
gave when the little creature darted un- 
expectedly round to the front of the hat, 
where they saw it for the first time. There 
were natural flowers on the pulpit and or- 
gan, and the humming-bird visited them 
several times, getting, I hope, more honey 
from them than from those on the ladies’ 
hats. The next day our minister’s son 
found the poor little thing exhausted and 
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The egg-shells are filled with sawdust. 
antly are corn, oats, millet, lupines, and sandy vetch. 
ing plant in the rear. 
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nearly dead lying on a window-sill in the church. 
He took it home and fed it a little honey, and, 
when it got strong enough to fly, let it go to 
seek its home nest. 


Mary AvuGusrtTa. 


AN EGG-SHELL GARDEN. 


Ir is easy to have an egg-shell garden. 
Carefully cut off the end of the egg for about 
one third of its length, treating it with more 
respect than the cook does, for she breaks it in 
two in the middle by cracking it on the edge 
of the cup. Fill the shell with good earth, 
and plant almost any seed that you like. If 
the plant-food supplied in tablets by Nature 
and Science is used, the shells may be filled 
with sawdust or with gravel. Plants artificially 
fed in sawdust do not seem to require so 
many roots as when they grow in soil. With 
the limited space in the egg-shell, sawdust and 
the plant-food are therefore preferable to soil. 
It is not difficult to have plants grow in saw- 
dust until they are more than two feet high, 
although there is so little space in the shell 
for the roots. 

To suppor: these unique, round-bottomed 


’ 


“flower-pots,” it will be found convenient to 
have a board with holes bored in it just large 
enough to have the egg-shells set firmly, one in 
each hole. 
gether. Punch a small hole down through the 


shell for drainage. 


Don’t get the holes too near to- 





AN EGG-SHELL GARDEN. 


The plants that grow so luxuri- 
The last is the climb- 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 





MOVEMENT OF A DEAD BRANCH. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: Last summer in my daily walks 
through near-by woods I was in the habit of passing 
by a certain tree, and I noticed that in damp, foggy 
weather, or after a rain, 
I could pass under a 
dead branch’ which 
reached across the path 
without even bowing 
my head; but in dry 
weather I had to stoop 
quite low to get under 
it. The branch was on 
a spruce-tree, and grew 


















on the tree at about the 
height of my _ head. 
Sometimes on wet days 
the spruce-trees would 
look as if they were 
being pulled up by their 
roots, so straight up 
would the branches be 
drawn. Can you ex- 
plain the reason for 
this? Yours truly, 
Dororuy A. BALDWIN. 


AFTER KAIN. 


I find record of similar obser- 
vations on the dead limbs in a 
recently published book,“A Her- 
mit’s Wild Friends,” by Mason A. 
Walton, who lived for eighteen 
years in a hut in the woods of DAP bay 
yee AFTER DRY 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. WEATHEK 


Another thing that has puzzled me is 
the behavior. of dead pine-limbs. One would sup 
pose a dead limb ought to remain decently quiet 
and not move about like some living thing. I had 
occasion to make a path through a thick growth 
of small pines. The dead limbs extended on each 
tree from the ground to a height of ten feet. I 
broke off the limbs so I could pass under them with- 
out trouble. After the path was completed it turned 
cold for two days. When I undertook to pass that way 
during the cold spell, the dead limbs were so much de- 
pressed that I was obliged to break the path anew. 

I experimented on dead limbs at different times, and 
found it was a fact that lifeless pine-limbs will fall in 
cold and rise in warm weather. I am unable to give a 
reason for this movement. 


Here is an excellent new field for observa- 
tion. Professor Ganong, an eminent botanist, 
has recently discovered that movements of liv- 
ing branches are due to changes in temperature. 






CAN FISH TALK? 

DEAR Sr. NIcHOLAS: Can fish talk to each other? 
Please answer in Nature and Science. I have four 
goldfish. I like so to watch them. One day when {| 
was changing the water, Silversides rubbed against my 
finger. GEORGE B. PATTERSON (age 8). 


Fishes undoubtedly communicate with their 
fellows. Even if they cannot “talk,” they 
have other means of communication that are 

better adapted to their needs. We know how 

readily fishes recognize their mates, and how 
quickly brooding fishes repel intruders of their 
own or other species. Something besides 
seeing them, perhaps some sense of which 
we have no conception, may do this. 
Many fishes communicate with 
their fellows by means of sounds 
produced through the medium of 
their air-bladders, by grinding their 
teeth together, and in various other 
ways. 

The sense of touch is highly de- 
veloped in many fishes, 
and doubtless enables 
them to communicate. 
The sense of taste, lo- 
cated all over the skin 
in some fishes, in the 
fins in others, and the 
sense of smell, strong- 
ly developed in some 
forms of submarine 
life, also must be aids 
to communication. 

These queer loca- 
tions of the sense of 
taste have recently 
been very carefully 


VERY DRY. studied. 


A WORM —NOT “A HORSEHAIR TURNED TO A SNAKE.” 


BROADMOOR, COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

My DEAR St. NicHoias: I was wading in one of 
our mountain streams a few days ago, and would often 
reach in the water before me with a stick. As I lifted 
the stick from the water, a queer little black thing, about 
eight inches long, hung over the end. It greatly re- 
sembled a horsehair, being very little wider. As I first 
looked, I thought it was a piece of black thread, and 
was about to throw it back into the water, when one end 
moved a very little. 

I then laid the stick on the bank and examined the 
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tiny snake closely. It proved to have a head about the 
size of the head of a pin, and once on the ground, it 


A HAIR-WORM (ALSO 
CALLED HORSEHAIR- 
SNAKE), LIFTED FROM 
THE WATER. 

It is a true worm, not 

a snake. 


coiled up like a large snake. I hope you will 
explain what this queer little creature is. 
Very truly yours, 
BEATRICE D. WETMORE (age 13). 


Your interesting find was the hair- 
worm Gordius, often called horsehair- 
snake. ‘They are not common, but are 
sometimes found in 
Little is understood 
the life histories of 
tures. From the fact that they are found 
in horse-troughs, there is a not uncom- 
mon notion among Jess intelligent folks that a 
horsehair thrown into the water will turn into a 
slender “snake.” This, of course, is entirely 
The worm has nothing whatever 


numbers together. 
as yet concerning 





these queer crea- 


incorrect. 
to do with a horsehair. 


DO ANTS CALL FOR HELP? 
RoxBuRy, MAss. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAs: I want to tell you about some 
ants I saw last summer. 
when I noticed some little black ants crawling 
There were a great 


I was out in the yard one 


morning, 
along on the top of the fence. 
many of them traveling in both directions, and when 
one ant met another it would double itself up and stop 
an instant, just as if they were saying good morning to 
each other. While I was watching these interesting 
little creatures, I saw one that was walking along sud- 
denly stop and seem to call for help. Several other 
ants came hurrying toward this one at once. They felt 
it all over and rubbed its head; then sent away one of 
their comrades, which soon returned with another ant, a 
doctor, I imagined. This one stayed a few minutes, 
then went away, while the remaining ants stood up 
straight around the poor helpless one and appeared 
greatly distressed. In a few minutes they carried this 
little ant away to their home. 
died. This sounds like a fairy story, but it is true. 


I suppose he must have 
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I should like very much to know why these ants 
double themselves up when they meet each other. 
Your interested reader, 
E.si£ FISHER STEINHEIMER. 


Ants often get assistance, but by what means 
has not been discovered. 

An antwill frequently leave its prize and search 
for the way to the nest, returning to the load 


when the way is found, If an ant makes a 


find that it cannot at all handle, it will often 
gnaw off a portion and carry it to the nest. 


ANTS BORING IN WOOD. 
CuHIcaGco, ILI 

Dear Sr. NicHoLas: As I was walking under some 
trees the other day, I saw that something which looked 
like sawdust was falling from a tree near me and cov- 
ered the ground nearly a foot outward on one side of 
the tree. I thought that a branch had been cut off 
from the tree and that some of the sawdust was still 
being blown away. 

As I looked up I saw instead some black ants. Most 
of them, I think, were over half an inch long. They 
were going in and out of two small crevices in the tree. 
I was immediately interested, and stopped to watch 
them. One after another they came from the two 
crevices, and, going out far enough so that the particles 
would not fall on the tree, they dropped them to the 
ground, and then went back after more. 

It was four days ago that I was 
watching these ants; but I noticed 
this afternoon, after it had been 
raining, that some of the 
ants were picking upthe 
small particles of wood 
that were sticking to the 
tree and were dropping 
them to the ground. 

They evidently have 
something 
that is sharp 
about them 
to be able to 
work into a 
tree. I should 
like to 
what kind of 


know 


ants these are 
and why they 
make their 
nest in a tree 
instead of in 
the ground. 

I am glad 
that you have CARPENTER-ANT CARRYING A DEAD ROACH. 
: The ant will take it to the top of a weed in its 
efforts to locate the nest or to find the path to 
the nest. Upon reaching the top, after a deal of 
trouble, it will bring its burden down again on 
the other side of the weed. 


so interesting 
a Nature and 


Science de- 








AN ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE A BIG PRIZE. 


Black carpenter-ant attacking a caterpillar. Though this may prove too great 
an undertaking, even with assistance close at hand, the fearless ant never hesi- 
In a few minutes a dozen or more ants may swarm 


tates in making the attack. f i 
upon the poor caterpillar and tear it to pieces. 


partment to which we may come with questions on these 


subjects. I hope that you will be able to tell me about 
the ants. Sincerely your reader, 
Mary H. Ferry. 
Ants are social insects, living always in a 


colony, and they frequently make their nests in 
beetle-borings in wood, and also are able to 
cut holes into wood. 


ANTS CARRYING BABY ANTS. 


WEBSTER GROVES, Mo. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I want to ask you a question : 
Why do ants, when moving, always carry something 
white from one place to another, and, when they get 
there, go down in their holes and bring up a lump of 
dirt? Ants are sometimes more polite than we are. 
Yours truly, HuGuH FELLows. 


The mother ant is the queen. She rarely 
leaves the nest. The building, preparing, or 
extending of the nest, the gathering of the food, 
and the caring for the young are carried on by 
the workers, who constantly labor for the wel- 
fare of the whole colony. The food generally 
consists of insects or other animal matter (and, 
with some species, of seeds and vegetable mat- 
ter). When this food is collected the workers 
prepare and feed it to the baby ants, little white 
grub-like larve, which they also protect and 
move about as occasion demands. It is these 
grub-like larve that you describe as * some- 
thing white.” 


ANTS DRAGGING INSECTS. 
New ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: When walking from school I 
saw an ant which had a big bug about three times as 
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large as itself. The ant crawled backward and 
pulled the bug along by one of its many legs, 
It pulled it along the sidewalk for a few yards 
and then went into the grass, where another 
ant came and pulled it, while the other ant went, 
I think, for assistance, but none came while I 
was there. I think the ant that pulled the bug 
last was a mother, because it went fast, and as 
it was near dinner-time, she thought she would 
have to get something ready for her children, 
Sometimes she would have very hard times 
getting the bug over a stick, and sometimes 
I put it over for her. One time the bug fell 
into the gutter, and down went the ant after it. 
I guess that if she lost this bug she would be 
punished when she got home. From what I 
have seen of ants, I think they must be very 
strong for their size. 
Good-by. 
KATHARINE BROWN (age 12). 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

DEAR St. Nicuoias: While walking in Prospect 
Park the other day I saw something which might prove 
of interest to you and the young observers. A large ant 
was dragging away an insect nearly twice the size of it- 
self. The insect, which looked like a bee, was attached to 
a splinter of wood about seven eighths of an inch long. 
The ant struggled with its burden, sometimes pushing 
and at other times pulling, until it had gone about ten 
feet across the gravel path. I now touched the ant with 
my pencil, and it ran away for a few 
minutes, but soon returned to its work 
and commenced to tug its prize in an- 
other direction toward a tree. 

When it had reached the foot of the 
tree, it made its way into a small hollow 
space at its root. Here it was met by 
three or four other ants, and, with their 
help, it soon pushed the insect into a 
I saw no more 





hole and followed it in. 
of either the ants or the insect. 
pushing it in the hole, the ants took the 
splinter of wood from the insect. I 
like your Nature and Science depart- 
ment very much indeed. 


Before 


Your observing reader, 
MARION H. TuTHILL (age 12). 


Ants are the queerest combi- 
nation of wisdom and _ foolish- 
ness with which naturalists are 
familiar. They do the brightest 
and the silliest things imaginable. 
When we study them closely, the 
manner in which they manage 
their affairs commands our admi- 
ration. But chance observations 
of some of their queer ways has 


; 
: 


IMMATURE ANTS. 


Larva, pupa, 
and cocoon of the 
black carpenter- 
ant (Camponotus 
Pennsylvanicus). 

















»? brought the ant 
character and in- 
telligence into 
ridicule. Mark 
Twain has writ- 
ten an excellent 
description of the 
foolish things that 





area - 2 

ants do: 
UEEN OF THE BLACK CARPENTER-ANT During many 
(CAMPONOTUS PENNSYLVANICUS). summers, now, I 


(MAGNIFIED. ) : 
him 


have watched 
[says Mr. Clemens], when I ought to have been in bet- 
ter business, and I have not yet come across a living ant 
that seemed to have any more sense than a dead one. 

I admit his industry, of course; he is the 
hardest-working creature in the world, —when anybody 
is looking,—but his leather-headedness is the point I 
make against him. He goes out foraging, he makes a 
capture, and then what does he do? Go home? No,— 
he goes anywhere but home. He does n't know where 
His home may be only three feet away, — no 
He makes his capture, as I 


home is. 
matter, he can’t find it. 
have said; it is generally something which can be of no 
sort of use to himself or anybody else; it is usually 
seven times bigger than it ought to be; he hunts out 
the awkwardest place to take hold of it; he lifts it 
bodily up into the air by main force, and starts, not 
toward home, but in the opposite direction ; not calmly 
and wisely, but with a frantic haste which is wasteful of 
his strength; he fetches up against a pebble, and in- 
stead of going around it, he climbs over it backwards, 
dragging his booty after him, tumbles down on the other 
side, jumps up ina passion, kicks the dust off his clothes, 
moistens his hands, grabs his property viciously, yanks 
it this way, then that, shoves it ahead of him a mo- 
ment, turns tail and lugs it after him a moment, gets 
madder, then presently hoists it into the air and goes 
tearing away in an entirely new direc- 
tion; comes to a weed; it never occurs 
to him to go around it, he must climb 
it; and he does climb it, dragging his 
worthless property to the top—which is as 
bright a thing to do as it would be for me to 
carry a sack of flour from Heidelberg to 
Paris by way of Strasburg steeple; when 
he gets up there he finds that it is not the 
place ; takes a cursory glance at the scenery 
and either climbs down again or tumbles 
down, and starts off once more—as usual 
in a new direction. At the end of half 
an hour he fetches up within six inches of 
the place he started from and lays his bur- 
den down. After continuing this 
charmingly aimless work for some time 
and meeting another ant and fighting him 


about nothing, each starts off in a differ quently differ. 
t 


ent direction to see if he can’t find an old 
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nail or something else that is heavy enough to afford 
entertainment and at the same time valueless enough 
to make an ant want to own it. 


This, of course, humorously tells us only of the 
foolish doings of ants. Owing to the fact that 
ants have little or no sight, possessing only the 
sense of smell to guide them, they can have no 
broad knowledge of their surroundings and of 
direction such as bees and hornets have, and 
thus they depend on following paths to and 
from their nests. When away from these paths 
they must wander about to find them again, 
and if they have found a bulky prize this often 
means a series of laborious and seemingly need- 
They turn first this way, then 
that, come to an obstacle, and, having no in- 


less adventures. 


formation about its size, surmount it instead of 
going around it. Thus they will climb a weed 
or a fence-post, going up one side and down 
the other, taking hours in the effort, when an 
inch or two would have gotten them around it. 

But from another point of view we may re- 
gard them as very wise little creatures. Ants 
have a colony organization superior to bees or, 
in fact, to that of any other animal, except man. 
Some species make war, or mutually observe 
conditions of peace with those of adjoining 
colonies. Others capture and keep slaves and 
depend upon their labor. Many kinds keep or 
protect herds of plant-lice for the honeydew. 
Others harvest crops of seeds; and one spe- 


cies has been observed to prepare the ground 
and plant the seed for the crop. 





CARPENTER-ANTS ASSISTING (7) EACH OTHER WITH A DEAD SPIDER. 
Each ant has its own notion as to the direction of the nest. and these ideas fre- 


A good-natured tug of war follows, and little progress is made until 


prize is torn apart or one ant becomes discouraged. 
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*\A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” BY HUGH SPENCER, AGE 10. (GOLD BADGE.) 


GOOD-BY! 


BY MARY TRAVIS HEWARD, AGE 15. (Gold Badge.) 


THE rose that swayed all summer Now many another stranger face Now wintry looks the world to me, 
long Shall throng the school-house door, And wintry blows the blast, 


Has fallen from its stem, 


And other maids shall take the place But in the golden dawn we see 


And hushed is row the linnet’s song, Of those who went before ; The faces of the past 

Yet we remember them. And only the fast-fleeting years The stream that looked so deep be 
The smile of many asummer sun Can tell the reason why, fore 

Still lingers in the sky, For Time has changed the smiles to Now shallow seems, and nigh ; 
But autumn weather has begun — tears — The ship is waiting at the shore- 

O summer days, good-by O happy days, good-by! O summer world, good-by! 


THE incidents of the Louisiana Purchase accepted for 
League publication this month are all very interesting. 


Of course, they have been 
selected from many dif- 
ferent sources; and some 
of them, no doubt, are 
purely traditional. 

Here and there, also, 
may be found contradic- 
tions, for it is not possi- 
ble to get precise truths 
about a matter, and the 
incidents relating to it, 
when so many years have 
gone by, and when so 
much even in the begin- 
ning was hearsay. 

Yet the articles we have 
selected are in keeping 
with the known facts, and 
might have happened, 
even if they did not. 

What we do know cer- 
tainly is that the vast ter- 
ritory once called Louisi- 
ana, bought for fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, has become a 
land so rich that all the 
nations of the earth could 
not purchase from our 
country even a small part 
of it to-day. 

In making selections 


of contributions for the St. Nicholas League there 
are several things to be considered. The League is 
a part of the magazine, 
and must be interesting, 
even to those who do not 
belong to it (and there 
are many such), yet who 
like to read the stories 
and poems and enjoy the 
pictures and other fea- 
tures. So, besides select 
ing for merit according 
to age, we must select 
for general interest and 
variety. 

In the Louisiana stories 
there were a number of 
authors who told the sto 
ry of the purchase quite 
as well as any whose 
work was selected, but 
the stories chosen con 
tained some little incident 
of especial interest which 
gave them preference. 
Selections for the big 
magazines are made in 
the same way. Merit, in- 
terest, variety, and (if 
¢ SORTRAIT.” BY W. CLIKTON BROWN, written matter) length are 

AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) all to be considered, as 
well as appropriateness to 
the publication. Many an 
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excellent writer or artist fails time after time because 
he does not consider the last-named, and offers pictures 
r stories or poems to just the wrong periodical, per- 
haps wondering why they are refused. Writing and 
lrawing are professions (or trades), and there are 
1ings to be learned even by the most talented. It is 
the work of the League to teach these necessary de- 
tails, and that is why the above is written, and that is 
why we have rules. 


LEAGUE PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION 
No. 57. 


IN making awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Mary Travis Heward (age 
15), Brighton Ave., Kearny, N. J., and Blanche 
Leeming (age 14), 221 Cedar St., Michigan City, Ind. 

Silver badges, Georgi- 
ana Myers Sturdee (age 
10), 248 State St., Albany, 
N. Y., and Alice Trimble 
(age 8), Moylan, Pa. 

Prose. Gold badges, 
Margaret Minaker (age 
15), Gladstone, Manito- 
ba, Canada, and Helen J. 
Simpson (age 14), 396 
Sterling Place, Brooklyn, 
me A 

Silver badges, Eliza- 
beth R. Marvin (age 12), 
232 York St., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and Margaret 
Bull (age 10), Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Drawing. Gold badges, 
Hugh Spencer (age 16), 
St. Cloud, Minn., and W. 
Clinton Brown (age 15), 
331 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Silver badges, Lydia 
Caroline Gibson (age 12), 
Cove Neck, Oyster Bay, 
L. I., Isador Levitt (age 
14), 1121 High St., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Marjorie Hendershot (age 6), 2555 
Quincy St., Ogden, Utah. 

Photography. Gold badge, Dorothy E. Weber (age 
15), 149 P St, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Silver badges, Alice Wangenheim (age 8), Hotel del 
Corona, San Diego, Cal., and Mary F. Underhill (age 
12), 41 Summit Ave., Brighton, Mass. 

Wild Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
‘*Opossum,” by Mary Thompson (age 12), Greenville, 
Del. Second prize, ‘‘ Wild Geese,’”’ by Grover T. Corn- 
ing (age 17), 58 Hamilton Ave., Lynn, Mass. Third 
prize, ‘* Hoot-owl,” by J. Struthers Dunn (age 13), 
46 E. Sedgwick St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Mary Salmon (age 
16), Mt. Olive, N. J., and Louise Fitz (age 14), Pe- 
conic, L. I. 

Silver badges, Marion Pond (age 17), Atlantic Hill, 
Nantasket, Mass., and Marian P. Toulmin (age 11), 
Haverford, Pa. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Eleanor Wyman (age 
13), Nunica, Mich., and Benjamin L. Miller (aze 14), 
129 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Silver badges, Dorothy Knight (age 13), Delphi, 
Ind., and Florence Alvarez (age 14), care Dr. L. F. 
Alvarez, Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 
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“WHAT WE LEFT SEHIND.” 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


LEAGUE. 


A NOVEL RANSOM. 


BY HELEN J. SIMPSON (AGE 


(Gold Badge.) 

IN 1763 France, by a secret treaty, ceded to Spain 
that territory, then known as Louisiana, which lay west 
of the Mississippi River, together with the city of New 
Orleans. 

When the French inhabitants found themselves under 
Spanish rule, they were considerably astonished, and 
some went so far as to rise up against the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

The leader of these was Pierre de Valvier, a man of 
noble descent. Unfortunately (or, possibly, fortunately 
for his neighbors), Valvier was captured immediately. 

Had Valvier been a single man, we might excuse 
him for this foolish attempt to become rid of Spanish 
rule. As it was, he had 
a wife and two children 
dependent on him for 
means of support. How- 
ever, they loved him none 
the less for his rash im- 
prudence, and, when 
word arrived that he was 
captured, great was the 
grief in the tiny cottage 
where dwelt the sole sur- 
vivors of the once splen- 
did family of Valvier. 

Amette Valvier, Pierre’s 
eldest, was a child of ten, 
and, strange as it may 
seem, she resolved to ob- 
tain her father’s release. 
She lay awake that night 
considering various plans. 
Presently a happy thought 
struck her, and getting 
out of bed, she opened a 
drawer and took out a 
velvet jewel-case. This 
she carried to the win- 
dow, where the moonlight 
streamed in brightly. The 
child opened the case and 
displayed several glittering and valuable jewels, which 
were strangely out of keeping with the humble ap- 
pointments of the cottage. 

As has been stated, the Valviers were 
from a long line of noble ancestry, and the jewels were 
the only relics of former splendor. 

There was an antique gold bracelet, a pearl cross, 
a ruby ring, and a pearl necklace of extraordinary 
beauty, 

This last Amette wrapped neatly in tissue-paper. She 
then replaced the other articles and crept into bed. 

Amette was up betimes next morning, and, leaving a 
note, she set out for the Spanish headquarters, which she 
reached in a short time. 

She was admitted into the governor’s presence, and 
a smile gradually broke over that gentleman’s counte 
nance as the little French girl with dark, curly hair and 
snapping black eyes asked, in the most businesslike 
manner, if he would exchange Pierre de Valvier for 
the necklace. 

The governor agreed, and father and daughter started 
homeward to gladden the hearts of their loved ones. 

The pearl necklace has been carefully preserved by 
the governor’s descendants, and is now in the possession 
of Ronald Tracy of Baton Rouge. 
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‘“WHAT WE LEFT BEHIND.’ BY ALICE WANGENHEIM, AGE 8. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
BY MARGARET MINAKER (AGE I5). 
(Gold Badge.) 

MONSIEUR DAULAC stepped on to the wide piazza 
that ran the length of the long white house, and spoke 
quickly to his wife, a fair, dainty lady with high coiffure 
and stately mien. ‘‘ The priest has told me, as I rode 





LEAGUE. [Se 


The little maiden thought a moment. Her sma 
oval face surrounded by a mass of golden hair ai 
her aquiline features showed her a descendant of 
lordly line. 

** Sire,’ she said, dropping a low and gracefi 
curtsy, ‘‘ I will endeavor to be as good an America: 
as my grandsires and grandames were French.” 

** Mon Dieu!” cried her father, slapping his sati 
knee in delight and turning to his wife, ‘* the child h 
answered her question well!’’ Then, bending over 
his daughter’s little hand, he said solemnly, ‘‘A gre 
and good country this is, and I, too, will endeavor to 
become here, as my fathers were in France, faithful 
and true to their land until the last !” 


FAREWELL TO VACATION. 
BY BLANCHE LEEMING (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 
A CANOE moored in the marsh-land, where the grass 
grows thick and tall; 
A paddle in the hollow, where the sunset shadows fall ; 
A skim across the waters in the gloaming of the day ; 
The white-throat sparrow’s warbling of his sweetest 
minstrel lay. 
And while I rest me, drifting with my dreams and 
with the tide, 
I hear the crickets chirping from the gloom on either 
side. 
To me ’t is sweetest music of September and its lore, 
These callings from the water and those answers from 
the shore; 
So I drift and drowse and dream, and am joyous while 
I may, 
Then sadly bid farewell to this my last vacation day! 


through the village, that all negotiations with Napoleon THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE IN ST. LOUIS. 


Bonaparte have been settled, and these,” motioning to 
the wide fields of their Louisiana home, ‘‘ no longer 
belong to dear France, but to America.” 

Madame clasped her hands in an attitude of despair. 


ELIZABETH R. MARVIN (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 


In St. Louis something very exciting was happening. 


They were pretty white hands that had done little orno The Spanish flag had been taken down and the French 
work save embroidering and painting. But why should flag had been put up in its place. Oh, the French flag 


Madame Daulac’ work? 
Was she not a “ grand 
dame” of France, who had 
come over to this big, sunny 
land with her husband? And 
had she not half a hundred 
negroes at her command? 
She was, in truth, a little 
queen, and when she 
thought her small kingdom 
was to be taken from her 
no wonder she cried in dis- 
may: ‘‘ Ah, it cannot be! 
The cruel Americans will 
take from us our pretty 
home. That I cannot bear! 
Louis, oh, take me back to 
la France!” 

“The Americans will 
surely allow us to remain 
at ‘Maison Blanc’ as be- 
fore,” he reassured her. 
Then, catching sight of the 
eager, upturned face of his 
little daughter as she stood 
by her mother’s chair, he 
said, ‘‘ And what will you 
do, fa petite?” “PORTRAIT.” BY ALINE J. 





—how the simple-hearted 
people loved it! There was 
much gaiety in the town 
that night—not that these 
people disliked the Spanish 
rule, but what could you 
expect of them? for they 
were French themselves. 
But one afternoon, unno- 
ticed by the people, four 
men came from across the 
Mississippi and wentstraight 
to the governor’s house. 
They were going to give 
St. Louis into the hands of 
the Americans, and they 
were getting the papers 
ready to sign. Napoleon 
had sold Louisiana to the 
Americans because he need- 
ed money to carry on the 
war with England. In a 
little while the men came 
out from the governor’s 
¢ house and went down to the 
flagstaff, where they took 
down the flag which the 
DREYFUS, AGE 13. French people loved so well. 


——- 
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*‘a HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” 


Then they put up the Stars and the Stripes, America’s 
flag. Lo and behold! the colonies had made a leap 
across the Mississippi, and had now twice as much ter- 
ritory as before. The people were standing around the 
flagstaff in amazed groups, when suddenly three cheers 
came up from the crowd. But they were from the 
Americans, not from the French. Sadly the people 
filed away to their respective homes, for something 
great had happened and changed their lives entirely. 
If you had passed by on the street that night you would 
have seen them out on their piazzas, talking things over. 
These people had enjoyed a serenity ever since Pierre 
Laclede’s settlement forty years before. But now every- 


thing was changed, for there was activity everywhere. 
There were discoveries being made, and the lead-mines 
improved, and many other things done for the good of 


the colony. The men thonght it best to learn English, 
so gradually the old tongue died 


BY MELVILLE <¢ 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


LEVEY, AGE 16. (FORMER PRIZE-WINNER.) 

But though I leave my pleasant home 
With many a tear and sigh, 

I'll be as happy as I can, 
And bravely say, ‘* Good-by!”” 


THE PURCHASE LOUISIANA. 
BY MARGARET BULL (AGI 

(Silver Badge.) 
OUR possession of that great territory lying west of 
the Mississippi, known to us as the Middle West and 
in 1803 as Louisiana, is due to the forethought of two 
men—Livingston and Monroe. It contains an area 
of 1,171,931 square miles—all of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Indian and Oklahoma Territories, Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, part of Colorado, and really all of Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 


OF 
10). 





—seventeen States and Territo 





out. Everything is changed; the f 


ries in all. 





old houses are now gone, and 





there is nothing left to tell that 
St. Louis was once a French col- 
ony, except now and then you 
hear the French tongue spoken. 


GOOD-BY! 
GEORGIANA MYERS 
(AGE Io). 
(Silver Badge.) 
Goop-ByY, good-by, O shady trees, 
That I have loved so well. 
Good-by, good-by, dear brooklet, 
That gurgles through the dell. 
Good-by, good-by, dear little nest 
In yonder apple-tree ; 
How oft I ’ve climbed with eager 
feet, 
And looked and gazed at thee! 


BY STURDEE 


In 1800 Spain secretly ceded 
Louisiana back to France. This 
was kept secret as long as possi- 
ble, but when it did leak out the 
French settlers were delighted 
and felt sure that the great Napo- 
leon would come. The 
Westerners were very indignant 
at this act, for now their farms 
were of no value because the Mis- 
sissippi gateway was lost to them. 

Napoleon’s ministers and agents 
tried to show him how impossible 
it would be to hold Louisiana 
against the United States, as 
there was likely to be war and the 
United States would surely win. 

It had been Napoleon’s idea to 
build upon this continent a na- 





soon 





I ’ll have to say good-by to you, 


tion which would beat England 





And to the hill and lea, 


on the seas; and so far as I know 





lor I am going far away 


it has: but he thought of building 





a French colonial empire here. 





To lands beyond the sea. 
My heart is very heavy 


Jefferson, then President, and 





To have to part with home, 


a lover of peace, wrote to Living- 











ston, then minister to France, and 





For I will travel far away 
And through the world will 
roam. 


HILL, AGE 12. 


“WHAT WE LEFT BEHIND.” 


asked him to get Napoleon to sell 
New Orleans tothe United States, 


BY MARY F. UNDER- 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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and even sent Monroe to his aid. Napoleon not only 
offered to sell New Orleans, but all of Louisiana, for 
$15,000,000; for he was a great statesman and a still 
greater soldier, and he saw that no matter how large 
his army might be, he could not hold land to which he 
had given up the key position. 

Laussat, French colonial prefect in Louisiana, says 
that the justice in Louisiana was ‘‘ worse than in 
Turkey.” 

On April 30, 1803, it was ceded to the United States, 
and on December 20, 1803, we took possession of it. 

This purchase was sneered at very much. But surely 
we should be thankful to those two men for the prosper- 
ous territory we own, which is now celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary by a 
wonderful fair at St. Louis. 


GOOD-BY! 
BY ALICE TRIMBLE (AGE 8). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Goop-By, O happy sum- 


mer, 
As you go on wings of 
song, 
With your daisies and your 
buttercups 
A-bloom the whole day 
long. 


Good-by, good-by, O sum- 


mer ; 

And do you know the rill 

That came from far-off 
mountain 


A-trickling down the hill? 


It came from wood and 


mountain, 
And is on its way to the 
sea, 
And will never, never come 
again 


To visit you and me. 


Good-by!” the birds are 
saying, 
And they will go away, 
To come again next sum- 
mer 


And make as long a stay. = 
‘* SEPTEMBER.” BY 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
BY SIBYL KENT STONE (AGE I4). 
FAREWELL to thee, summer, and autumn, now welcome, 
With elves and with fairies, a jubilant host, 
They ’Il deck thee, old oak-tree, and ’t will not provoke 
thee 
Of red and of scarlet to find thou canst boast. 


The grass is all silver with dew, white and sparkling, 
A curtain of hoar-frost bedecks each tall tree, 

And autumn’s bright flowers now fill summer’s bowers 
With pale-purple asters beloved by the bee. 


We miss thee, dear summer, but autumn is lovely, 
With brilliant dominion of goldenrod bright ; 

We will not forget thee, yet do not regret thee, 
For all autumn’s pleasures yield joyous delight. 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





LYDIA CAROLINE GIBSON, AGE 12, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


[Sep1 


Next year we will see thee, and hail thee with glad- 
ness, 
But now thy successor holds revelry here ; 
We lift up our voices, for autumn rejoices 
Because she is queen o’er the wane of the year. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE INCIDENT. 
I3)- 

A MEMORABLE incident of the Louisiana Purchase 
times was the hoisting of the American flag in New 
Orleans three days after Christmas, 1803. 

Forty years previous, articles of peace were con- 
cluded in Paris, France giving up all possessions in 
America, save a few small 
fisheries and a couple of is] 
ands, England being grant 
ed all the country east of 
the Mississippi that formerly 
belonged to Spain. 

Spain and England had 
been engaged in war, the 
latter capturing Havana, 
which she exchanged for 
Florida. 

In 1801, during Jeffer- 
son’s administration, Spain 
closed the port of New Or 
leans to United States com- 
merce. It was soon found 
that Louisiana had been re- 
ceded to France. 

The President at 
made arrangements to pur- 
chase a strip of territory 
on the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi River, the 
intercourse would not be in- 
terfered with. 

The emperor did not wish 
to sell it, but there was war 
between England and 
France; a British fleet was 
situated in the Gulf, endan- 
gering the French posses- 
sions, so Napoleon I offered 
the territory called Louis- 
iana—which included all 
west of the Mississippi and 
east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, more than a million 
square miles—to the United 
States of America for fifteen 
million dollars. Our min- 
ister to France hesitated about agreeing to 
proposition, because the Constitution was not prepared 
to buy new territory. 

However, Louisiana was at last sold to the United 
States of America. The French in New Orleans did 
not enjoy it at all, and hardly realized what had hap- 
pened until the Spanish flag was hauled down and the 
American hoisted in its place; there was great cheering 
among the American troops that had come with the 
flag. While the French loved freedom, they were fond 
of the pomp of kings, so joined in with ‘* Vive Napo- 
leon,” but refused to recognize the flag. They danced 
and sang, made fun of the Americans, sang in French 
while they broke egg-shells filled with ashes over the 
soldiers’ heads; the bonfires burned brightly along the 
river-banks ; the men in the river-boats sang. This lasted 
nearly all night, but at daybreak all was quiet again. 


BY ADELAIDE WEBB-FRYAR (AGE 


once 


so 


such a 
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“ OPOSSUM.”” BY MARY THOMP- 
SON, AGE 12. (FIRST PRIZE, 
2 


**WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. } 





A DREAM. 
CLOPTON 
9). 
SoMETIMES I dream when 
I was young 
And I ’d a-fishing go; 
Sometimes I dream of 
grandpa’s stream, 
In which I used to row. 
dream of 
meadows green— 
The cows that graze therein ; 
Sometimes I dream of speck- 
led Pol, 
Who was our « 


BY JULIA 5S. 
(AGI 


Sometimes I 
‘*WILD GEESE.” BY 
GROVER T. CORNING, AGE 
17. (SECOND PRIZE, 

* WILD-BIRD PHOTO- 
GRArH.”’) 

ld lame hen. 


FAREWELL. 
BY FRANCES PAINE (AGE 12). 


FAREWELL to bright vacation days, 
For school has come once more ; 


‘arewell to summer’s sunny rays 
And nature’s fairest lore. 


arewell to bright vacation days, 
ro playing hare and hound ; 
arewell to all our romps and piays, 
rill Christmas comes around. 


CONNECTED WITH THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 
BY GERALDINI 


MCENERY (AGE I5). 


THE years 1802 and 1803 are memorable ones in the 
history of our family. Great-grandfather Tillotson was 
then a middle-aged farmer, with a prosperous farm situ- 
ated about a hundred miles from New Orleans. 
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In April, in the year 1802, when he was preparing 
the bateau for the yearly trip to New Orleans, he re- 
ceived news of the ceding of Louisiana by Spain back 
to France. However, this news did not change his 
mind, and a few days later he set out for New Orleans. 

On the way they met several other bateaux belonging 
to neighboring farmers, and on the whole the trip was a 
pleasurable one. When they were approaching New 
Orleans they heard that the Spanish intendant had 
ordered the “‘ right of deposit” to be withdrawn from 
the Americans. After coming this long way from 
Cressy, my great-grandfather was in no amiable state of 
mind when he heard this news. 

The settlers for miles around were put into a rage by 
this state of affairs, for their produce was now ready for 
market, and what other market could be reached but 
New Orleans? As my great-grandfather was well 
known in these parts he took counsel with the leading 
settlers as to what ought to be done. The outcome of 
these consultations was the sending of a delegation to 
Washington, with the demand that New Orleans should 
be seized by American troops. 

My great-grandfather was to be the chief spokesman, 
but, as my grandmother’s stories to me show, he found 1t 
very hard work. When they reached Washington, and 
the appeal was presented to Jefferson, he received them 
courteously, and although of course he could not accede 
to their demands, they were entertained royally, being 
invited to the White House 
on several occasions. But 
what always pleases me 
the most was that great- 
grandfather, with only one 
other delegate, was invited 
by the President to a pri- 
vate dinner, in which Mr. 
Jefferson toasted my great- 
grandfather. 

As every one knows the 
outcome of this mission, — 
how Jefferson obtained the 
consent of Congress to buy 
New Orleans and a part of 





STRUTHERS DUNN, (THIRD 


“ HOOT-OWL.” 
PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


BY J AGE 13. 
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BY ISADOR LEVITT, AGE 14. 


‘“‘A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” 


western Florida, and how Monroe, with R. R. Living- 
ston, United States minister to France, effected the 
purchase not only of this territory but the whole of 
Louisiana for $15,000,000,—I have no need to go into 
details. 
BABY DOT’S GOOD.-BY. 
BY NATALIE D. WURTS (AGE 16). 


By the little garden gate 
Austere sunflowers grow, 
And bright hollyhocks look up, 

Stiffly, in a row. 
Baby, ere she visits aunt, 
Wishes them good-by ; 
Tiptoes near, and whispers low, / 


Gives a little sigh: ly 
‘Good-by, flowers; grow and i 
grow, 4 | 
For I’m comin’ back, you Vif 


know.” 


Dot is now a woman grown, 
Fair, and wise, and true; 
Many miles away is she, ij 
Across the ocean blue. 
Often on still summer days 
I pass the garden gate, 
And the flowers, as I think, 
Still for baby wait. 
** Good-by, flowers; grow and 
grow, 
For I ’m comin’ back, you 
know.” 


THE PURCHASE OF 
LOUISIANA. 


BY RUTH BOSWORTH (AGE IS). oe 


JEFFERSON had been President 
for only a short time when the 
news came, ‘* Spain has ceded Louisiana to France!” 

What might not happen? They had heard of Na- 
poleon before. 

If he had possession of Louisiana could he not seize 
more if he chose? Besides this, the boats going down 
the Mississippi to trade at New Orleans had been 
stopped by the Spanish who had not yet left, What 


** PORTRAIT.” 


was the use of owning part of the house if another 
owned the front door? 

President Jefferson sent Monroe to assist Livingston, 
our minister to France, in negotiations for the purchase 
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BY HELEN E. JACOBY, AGE 10. 





[Serr 


of New Orleans from th 
French. But in the meai 

time France and Englan 

were preparing for war. Na 
poleon knew the value ot 
Louisiana, but, fearing th 

England would seize it, h 
called a meeting of his chic 

advisers, They discussed t] 

question all night. The ne 
morning he asked Barbe 
Marbois, his chief adviser, 
for the latest news fron 
England. He replied that 
they were making extensiv: 
preparations. ‘‘Then,” cried 
Napoleon, *‘ this is no time 
for irresolution. I Anow the 
value of Louisiana, but I re- 
Begin negotiations immediately, and report 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


nounce it. 
each step.” 
Livingston was astonished when, shortly after, Barbé 
Marbois asked him, ‘* What will you give for Loui- 
siana?” ‘* But,” he objected, ‘‘ I have authority for the 
purchase of New Orleans only.’’ Monroe soon arrived, 
and as the French feared the English might capture it, 
and also needing money for the coming struggle, they 
offered fifteen million dollars, and the 





YY , treaty was then signed. After he had 
Yi /; signed it Napoleon declared, ‘‘I have 
} , gned a} E 

Wi now given England a rival on the seas.” 


Livingston said of it, ‘‘ This is the 


jj , greatest work of my life.’? After he had 
yl, signed it Napoleon regretted it, and the 
Ut [fy ministers had to hurry away for fear he 
//, would change his mind. 

W/ When the people heard of it, some 

- le were indignant and declared it was un- 

j constitutional, but most upheld the pur- 

chase. 


FAREWELL, SUMMER-TIME! 
BY MARY E. PIDGEON (AGE 13). 


FAREWELL, farewell, dear sum- 
mer-time! 
With all your golden days, 
Your dandelions and butter- 
cups 
And fields of yellow maize, 
Farewell! 


Farewell, farewell, dear 
summer-time! 

With all your happy 
hours, 


Your birds and bees and 
butterflies 
And all your pretty flow- 
ers, 
Farewell! 
Farewell, farewell, dear summer-time! 
How can we let you go? 
For bees and birds and butterflies, 
Oh, we shall miss you so! 
Farewell! 
Farewell, farewell, dear summer-time! 
Farewell, vacation dear! 
We ’ll let you go, content to know 
You "ll come again next year. 
Farewell! 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


BY FERN L. PATTEN (AGE 17). 





















































Sr. Louis is the Mecca toward which all 
»yes are turned during these days. But while 
numbers of our Leaguers are gasping for air 
among the hot buildings, listen while I tell you 
of another little piece of this great purchase. 

I will take you along a country road over 
which I often drive. 

Starting from my own front gate, shaded 
by big, soft maples, we spin down the level 
road, past the orchard. 

The cherries are vain in their bright June 
red; and the peach-trees are full of little 
green, woolly peaches, growing so close to 
the branch that they look as though they might 
have been glued there by hand. Now we are 





shut in by the osage-hedges bordering the “(A HEADING FOR SEPTEMBER.” BY MARJORIE HENDERSHOT, 
road. How pretty they are in their glossy AGE 6, (SILVER BADGE.) 
leaves! 

Along the roadside are pink-and-white primroses. THE LAST FAREWELL. 





And there is a small 
patch of wild strawber- 
ries with a few ripe 


BY MABEL E, FLETCHER (AGE 17). 





(Winner of Former Prizes.) 





berries still left. Here DEAR home, good-by. Along your silent halls 
the hedge is trimmed The little, laughing children trip no more; 
low, and a delicious A spider gray has draped in black the walls 
breath is borne across And spun a silver thread down to the floor. 
from the field of red 
clover. From _ this Here by the threshold fairy ferns once grew, 
small hill we have a And here the poplar, to our childish eyes, 
clear view across the Stood green and sharp against the shining blue, 
fields for over a mile. And touched its swaying top against the skies. 
We could see farther, 
were it not for the Dear house, good-by. I know not what you think 
hedges and groves. At As here you stand, so empty, bare, and tall. 
one side is a field of House, can you feel it when the rafters sink 
flax, blue with its dainty And plastering comes crashing from your wall? 
blossoms, and also a 
field of wheat just turn- My childhood’s home—oh, never, never more 
Samu at tiae tin” be ing yellow. On the , Will lights flash forth, or merry voices ring, 

euasass Bane? UPSON, an oe other stretches away a Nor hand of guest be on the sagging door! 
large field of corn. Oh, can it feel, this empty, living thing? 

See the heat-waves throb and shimmer 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
BY MABEL DEAN (AGE I1). 


over it. 

One can almost imagine the corn is 
tiptoe to meet them. 

We are coming now to Dry Branch. 
Its banks are covered with big trees— 
sycamore and oak. 

How cool and woodsy the air smells, 
on coming from the hot sun! Up there 
on the topmost twig of the highest tree 
sways a redbird, calling: 

**Pretty, pretty, pretty. Co-me. 
Co-me.”’ 

Now we are out in the sun again, 
and there is a district school-house, a 
fine, white one with a big bell in the 
tower. 

And all this is a tiny bit of the Louis- 
iana Purchase—the land that caused so 
much debate and anxiety for the good 
men one hundred years ago. 

*¢ Shall we buy it?” 

** Do we need it?” 

** Will it ever be settled? ” 


LovuISsIANA then belonged to France ; 
for at that time the United States only 
reached as far as the Mississippi River. 
Now, as New Orleans stands near the 
mouth of the river, the French could 
say what vessels should go out to sea, 
and what should come in. We were 
like a man who owns a house, while 
some other man owns the principal doors 
to it. One man could stand on the steps, 
and if the other man wanted to go in he 
would have to pay. Jefferson saw that 
with the French holding it we could n’t 
send our cotton down the river and across 
the ocean to Europe. He said that we 
must have that door, no matter how 
much it cost. After Thomas Jefferson 
became President he sent over to Robert 
R. Livingston (one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence) to see if 

If they could only have had a glimpse he could buy New Orleans for the United 
of what the great land was to be, how ““ ponemest.” ey DOROTHY BeaRY, States. Napoleon Bonaparte then ruled 
surprised they would have been! AGE 12. France. He said that Thomas Jefferson 
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gold that lay beyond in what 
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could have it, and Louisiana besides, for fifteen millions 
of dollars. President Jefferson thought that was cheap, 
so, in 1803, he bought it. Now we have twice as much 
land as before. 


SUMMER'S FAREWELL. 
BY MAUD DUDLEY SHACKELFORD (AGE 15). 
(Winner of Former Prizes.) 
Nor by the freshness of the morn, 
Not by the gray of evening’s gloom, 
Not by the flowers early shorn, 
Or silver rim around the moon; 


Not by the leaves that strew our way, 
Or rustle of the dying trees, 

Not by the scent of new-mown hay 
That comes to us upon the breeze: 


Not by these signs alone I tell 

That summer’s bud and bloom have passed, 
Though in my heart I know too well 

That warmth and sunshine cannot last. 


But yestere’en, upon the sky, 
I saw a swiftly moving throng 

Of birds, that through our meadows fly, 
With joyous notes, the summer long. 


And as I watehed them, overhead, 

Fade in the twilight chill and drear, 
This message in their flight I read— 

The summer ’s gone and winter ’s near! 


THE LOUISIANA TANAGER. 
BY ABIGAIL E. JENNER (AGE 12). 

In 1803 President Jefferson bought of Napoleon all 
the land west of the Mississippi, as far as the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In 1804 he sent Captains Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark to explore this unknown, vast, new re- 
gion. 

I have not time to tell of their wanderings across the 
prairies and through the great primeval forests toward 
the sea. My story is of how, on the sixth day of June, 
1806, when they were camping in Idaho, they saw a 
gorgeously beautiful bird dart out of the bushes. It 
was black, yellow, and red. 

The yellow in the sunshine, if they had but known, 
would have probably seemed to them an omen of the 


DE LAPPE, AGE 16 


is now California. Sm 
wonder they shot the be: 
tiful thing and sent the s] 
to Alexander Wilson, w 
mounted it and gave itt 
name of the Louwisiana Ta 
ager. 





NOTICE. 


The St. Nicholas League 
membership is free to all 
readers of the magazine. A 
badge and membership 
leaflet will be sent on ap 
plication. The rules for 
competitions will be found 
on the last League page. 








FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
BY MELICENT ENO HUMASON (AGE 15). 
FAREWELL, O summer bright and gay ; 
Farewell each warm and sunny day; 
Farewell, sweet rose that blushes red, 
And meadow grass with cobwebs spread. 


Farewell, yon pretty brooklet fleet, 
That dances on with twinkling feet ; 
Farewell, ye summer clouds up high, 
That sail so peacefully the sky. 


Farewell, O butterfly e’er bold— 

How I shall miss thy glint of gold! 
Farewell, each flower, bird, and bee— 
Oh, no one knows how I love thee! 


Farewell, each brook and leaflet dear, 
For winter, bleak and cold, is near ; 

I ’l] hold you all in memory 

The winter through. Farewell to thee! 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
BY PERSIS PARKER (AGE I4). 

WHEN, late in the winter of 1803, the rumor of the 
San Ildefonso treaty (commonly known as La Granja) 
was confirmed, President Jefferson and his cabinet 
were greatly alarmed. They knew of Napoleon’s won- 
derful success, of his high ambitions, and also that it 
was his wish to reéstablish French claims in North 
America. It was decided that if the government could 
buy the two Floridas and New Orleans the danger 
would not be so great. Communications were at once 
sent to Livingston, our minister to France, to nego- 
tiate for this territory. Napoleon needed money to 
carry on a war with England, and decided to sell, not 
only the two Floridas and New Orleans, but the entire 
province of Louisiana, with the same boundaries which 
had been ceded to France by Spain in 1800. All influ- 
ential men in France were opposed to the sale of this 
land ; even Napoleon’s two brothers, Lucien and Joseph, 
opposed most vigorously this action. The morning 
of the 2d of May, the very day on which the papers 
closing the purchase were signed, Lucien and Joseph 
went to Napoleon, thinking perhaps they might influ- 
ence him. Both went to the Tuileries, and reached the 
palace just as the First Consul reached his bath; how- 
ever, their brother granted an audience, and listened to 
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them from the scented waters. Lucien reasoned quietly, 
while Joseph spoke rapidly and argued hotly. Bonaparte 
heard them in silence for a few minutes, then told them 
it was useless to say anything more, for nothing could 
dissuade him from his purpose. Joseph lost his nap oe 
and told his brother it would be best to keep his plan 
to himself, for he (Joseph) would lead the opposition 
in Parliament. This amused Napoleon, and he replied 
that it made no difference who opposed, he woudd sell 
Louisiana, and France, too, if he pleased. Within a few 
hours the papers were signed which made the province 
of Louisiana the property of the United States of 
America for the paltry sum of $11,250,000, and the 
United States assumed debts amounting to $3,750,000, 
a total of $15,000,000. 


A DAY-DREAM. 
BY EUNICE CLARK BARSTOW (AGE I5). 


A CASTLE stands upon a hill ; 

Without all ’s dreary, cold, and still. 

Bright sunbeams fall upon the wall 

Of this grim castle’s banquet-hall, 

With leaves and roses festal made— 

A royal feast will soon be laid. 

The hall ’s now filled with joyous crowd, 

And all, you ’ll find, are justly proud. 

On ivory chair I sit in state, 

Two pages for my wishes wait. 

Grand lords and ladies round me stand, 

A great king sits at my right hand, 

A knight—but what is this I hear? 
**Come, dinner ’s ready, daughter dear!” 


ROBERT LIVINGSTON AND THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 


BY MARY PEMBERTON NOURSE (AGE 12). 


I FIND it very hard to ‘‘ relate some incident con- 
nected with the Louisiana Purchase” that is not al- 
ready generally known; for this purchase was such a 
great event in our history that there has been much 
written about it, and all its details have been told in 
the various ways of the many historians. 

But there is one incident which, I think, is not so 
generally known as the rest, or, at least, I do not find 
it mentioned in as many different accounts of this great 
event. 

The incident to which I allude is that Mr. Livingston 
advanced a part of the purchase-money. 

While he was in Paris with Mr. Monroe, trying to 
purchase the island of New Orleans and the right of 
navigation on the Mississippi River, he met Robert 
Fulton, who was then working on his steamboat. Mr. 
Livingston had formerly been interested in this new 
mode of navigation, and after his meeting with Fulton 
he became more convinced of its powers. He felt 
strongly the importance of his country’s owning the 
Mississippi River; and, as I have said, so much so 
that he willingly advanced a part of the money for the 
purchase. 

Mr. Livingston had no idea how much good he was 
doing his country in buying the tract of land west of 
the Mississippi. His only idea was what could be 
done by steamboats on the river. This is plainly 
shown by what Mr. Hale (in his ‘* Memories of a 
Hundred Years”) quotes from a conversation be- 
tween Livingston and Jefferson. He tells us that Liv- 
ingston told Jefferson that he had already secured 
such promises that we could ‘‘recoup” ourselves and 
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get back all our fifteen million dollars by selling again 


everything west of the river. 


Bat, thanks to our far- 


sighted statesmen, this was not done; and we still own 
this great middle country, which is the doorway to the 
West and its riches, and our Pacific trade. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
No. 1. A list of those whose contributions would have been printed 


had space permitted. 


No. 2. é, list of those whose work entitles them to honorable 
an 





VERSE :. 


Frances Benedict 

Margaret Stuart 
Brown 

Mildred S. Martin 

Doris Linton 

Catherine H. Straker 

Katharine Norton 

Elsa Clark 

Mildred Stanley Fleck 

Eli C. Beale 


lizabeth C. 
Eleanor R. Johnson 
oe a 

arguerite Stuart 
Marguerite Borden 
Olga Maria Kolff 
E. Larkins 


Dorothea M.D 


exter 


Dorothy Kerr Floyd 
Teresa Cohen 
Gertrude Madge 
Lydia Bigelow 
arold R. Norris 
osephine Whitbeck 
wrence Johnson 
Esther Hopkins 
Helen Potter 
Isabel D. Weaver 


VERSE 2. 


Alice Braunlich 
Abigail R. Bailey 
Katherine Kurz 
Mary Frank Kimball 
Wylda Aitken 
Magdalene 
Dorothy Walcott Cald- 
well 
Harriet R. Fox 
Helen Read 
— Bishop 
arguerite K. Goode 
ana Leonor Llano 
— Schmucker 
y Kuhns 
George Haig 
Mary A. Wood 
Thoda Cockroft 
Helen Lombaert 
May B. Flint 
Alice R. DeFord 
Margaret Norton 
ice Brown 
Dorothy Ferrier 
Mary Flessom Bloss 
Helene Mabel Sawyer 
Barbara Cheney 
oan Cotton 
rances C. Minor 
Lucy P. 
Helen Hudson 
Edith Brooks Hunt 
Margaret E. Grant 
Helen E. Searight 
Lois M. Cunningham 
Frances A. Gosling 
Florence G. Hussey 
osephine E. Swain 
adeleine Fuller Mc- 
Dowell 
Gladys Nelson 
Margery Eldredge 


Constance Whitten 
Aurelia Michener 
Frances i 
Margaret Drew 
Alice Pearl Blucher 
Marjorie Wellington 


Frances Keeline 
Elsie E. Seward 
Mabel Whitehead 
Louise Robbins 
Florence Gardiner 
Anita Moffett 


Margaret Alleyne Starr _ Halleck 


PROSE 1. 


Elizabeth Toof 
Edith Hulberg 
Hermann Schussler 
Effie Geron 

Frank Hertell 
Berkeley Blake 
Marjorie DuBois 
Elizabeth Palmer 


Loper 
Stella Elizabeth Rora- 
back 
Mary Hughes 


achel Wyse 
—— Barkley 
Grace Noble 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Dorothy Ochtman 
Helen M. Brown 
Eleanor Hinton 

Lucy E. R. Mackenzie 
Minnie Gwyn 

Ella E. Preston 

Helen A. Fleck 

H. V. Kinney 
Margaret Spencer 


Beatrice Adele Voorhis Smith 


Mary Louise Smith 
Harry Funk 


Harriet Park 
Margery bradshaw 


Lura Adgate Beckwith ag Suseiine Few- 


Ray Murra 


y 
Allan Seymour Rich- 


ardson 
Leonora Branch 
Carolyn Wood 
Cornelia Needles 

Walker 


PROSE 2z. 
Dorothy Felt 


Helen Hinman 
Hubert H. Gibbs 

R. Olive Hartt 
Rachel Bulley 

Marie V. Scanlan 
Dorothy Cooke 
Helen Lorenz 
Beatrice Frye 

Mary T. Palmer 
Mildred Lillias Ar- 


mour 
Lillian Galloway 
Dorothy Cummins 
Kathryn E. Hubbard 
Bessie L. Davis 
Morris Gilbert Bishop 
Clara R. Shanafelt 
C. Hazel Martin 
Elizabeth Love God- 

win 
Vincent Connolly 
Louise Robert 
Roscoe Brinton 


DRAWINGS :. 


smi 
Eliza Stockton 
Jchn A. Ross 
Anna Zucker 
Muriel R. Ivinney 
Bessie T. Griffith 
Shirley A. Rich 
Irma Jessie Diescher 
Ethel Messerv 
Stanislaus E. McNeill 
Bertha V. Emmerson 
Genevieve A. Leger- 


wood 
Martha E. Fleck 
Olive Lane 
Gladys Pattee 
D. aw 
Louise Gleason 
Helena R. Flynn 
Annette L. Brown 
Mildred Willard 
Ruth Evelyn Hutchins 
Roger K. Lane 
Margaret Winthrop 
Peck 


Lawrence Straker 
Blanche Cuthbert 
Alex Seiffert 
Susan J. Sweetser 
Alice Delano 
Gertrude Atwell 
Arthur White 
Frances Russell 
Muriel Jewson 
Sarah L. Coffin * 
a Sinclair 
argaret G. Rhett 


Mildred Curran Smith Margaret Pilkington 


Alice T. Wing 
Margaret Corwin 
Emily W. Browne 
Herbert W. Landan 
Lena bony ig 2 
Margaret R. Richard- 


son 
Ruth Parshall Brown 
Edwina Spear 
Pheebe U. Hunter 
Inez Marie Day 
Ruth Felt 
Marjorie Hubbell 


Marjorie Newcomb 
tlson 

Carl Wetzel 

Delphina L. Hammer 

E. Mildred Snyder 
oan Spencer Smith 
‘leanor Welsh 

debe Schwartz 

argaret McKeon 

Mary Taft Atwater 
Harriet Eager 

L. Fred Clawson 
Mary Scarborough 
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LEAGUE LETTERS, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 

Dear Sr. Nicuoras: | 
have returned home from my 
trip abroad. I thought | 
would write and tell you 
about it. We had quite a 
rough voyage home. 

We spent about six weeks 
in Hastings. 

While I was in Hastings | 
visited the home of two other 
League members, Margery 
and Freda Harrison. I spent 
a very pleasant afternoon at 
their home. They have a 
beautiful home. 

I liked Hastings very much, 
it is such a quaint place 

I like London very much. 

While I was there I visited 
WestminsterAbbey, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Mme. Tussaud’s, 




















the Tower of London, and 
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Gladys E. Chamberlain Muriel Ives 

Gibson William S. Doty Walter Creigh Preston 
Mary Helen Stevens Lois Williams Ruth Garland 
Walter Burton Nourse Ethel Osgood 
Nancy E. por —— R. Beltz- PUZZLES :. 
Elizabeth Randa’ joover 
Helen Drew Margaret Adams yo my ewe 
Lorraine H. Cornley Janet Horatia H - W. Hazard, Jr 
Dorothea Thompson Otis Chabot E. Adelaide Hahn. 
Mary Daniel Gordon George Prochazka Doris Hackbusch 
Frances Lehmann S. B. Murray, Jr. se gy er 
Anne B. Richardson Hamilton Alport nn ewe G. Sutcliffe 
Helen Whitman Fred Scholle ne sg ea 

Phillip J. Sexton 


Helen M. Baker“ PHOTOGRAPHS 
iclen M. Baker 3 ® , 
Louis Irving Beach = .< — 
John Butler ~ Horace J, Simons Gretchen N ss ™ 
GRAPHS aig — FOS 
PHOTO 1. Zeno Cent 
Benjamin Hitz PUZZLES ». 
. C. McCune Florence Mackey 
irginia Witmer Helen Carter 
Kendall Bushnell Edward S. Greenbaum 
George William Gail Stanley C. Low 
Richard Watson 
Anna Zollars 


Phebe Hart Smith 
Sidney Scudder 

Gertrude V. Trump- 
lette 


Clarence Simonson 
Margaret P. Dorsey 


Robert Hammond 


H. Maynard Rees 
Pauline Schaefer 
Olive A. Granger 
Bessie C. Hirs 
Fulvia Varvaro 
Frank Damrosch 
Eleanor C. Hamill 
H. Ernest Bell 
Dorothy Arnold 


Richard Dana Skinner 
Donald Myrick 


NEW LEAGUE CHAPTERS. 





No. 752. Lillie Schmidt, President; Hanna M. Douglass, Secre- 
tary; twelve b Address, S it Ave., Elmhurst, L. I. 

No. 753. Edgar Kohlhepp, President; Armin St. George, Sec- 
retary; seven members. Address, 214 Bowers St., Jersey City 
Heights, N. J. 

No. 754. ‘‘ The Cozy Corner Club.”” Elinor Gooding,'President ; 
Isabel Foster, Secretary ; three members. Address, 10 Midde St., 


Portsmouth, N. H. 

No. 754a. ‘‘ Four-leaf Clovers.”’ Sarah Fox, President; Zonee 
Adams, Secretary; four members. Address, 4225 North Stevens 
St., Tacoma, Wash. 

No. 755. ‘* Twister.” Ruth Wright, President; Helen Barton, 
Secretary. Address, 16 Lexington Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ne. 756. Angela White, President; Rose Bergmann, Secretary ; 
gos members. Address, Myrtle Ave., near Locust St., Corona, 


No. 757. Frances L. Ross, President; Annie Highley, Secre- 
tary; three members. Address, Conshohocken, Pa. 

No. 758. ‘* Yellowstone,” John Schwartz, President; Hazel Hill, 
Secretary; thirty members. Address, Billings, Mont. 

No. 5g “‘ Nimble Fingers.” Beth Spring, President; Marga- 
ret Bull, Secretary; ten members. Address 253 Church St., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

No. 760. ‘‘Companions.” Five members. Address, 145 W. 97th 
St., New York City. 

No. 761. John Mullen, President; John Horgan, Secretary; five 
members. Address, 48th St., East Cambridge, Mass. 

No. 762. Sophie Ruppel, President; Addie Morgan, Secretary; 

offman Blvd., Elmhurst, t. | J 
Bessie Coat, President; Hazel 
Address, Mason City, Ill. 


ten members. Address, 
No. 763. 
Croft, 


** Mixed Pickles.” 
retary; eight members. 





BY HELEN WATERMAN, AGE 13. 


various other places. We also 
visited Brighton, and various 
other places. 

Of all the places we visited, I liked Hastings the best. 

The scenery of Ireland is also very pretty. ’ 

In fact, I liked England very pi f think London is a very 
nice city. 

It has many interesting places. 
don; they have busses and tramways. 
buildings as we have. 

I hope this letter will be published, as a friend wishes a copy of 
Sr. NicnHo.as with my letter in. Will you kindly publish it soon? 
Bessig MARSHALL. 


They have no trolley-cars in Lon- 
Neither are there such tall 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
Dear St. NicuHotas: You came to me as a present when I was 
sick. I take great interest in the League department and read it the 
first thing. I will tell you about the party given at the White House 
to the army and navy children. Our carriage was driven up to the 
east wing, and there we found a man whose duty it was to open the 
doors of the carriages; then we went into a large room where there 
were several nurses whose business it was to take charge of the chil- 
dren’s wraps; then my sister and myself went up a long flight of stairs 
to another room, where we were introduced to the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Next we went into a room where a souvenir was 
given to each child, after which we went into the State Parlor, where 
a concert was given by the Rodney boys of Chicago. Then we 
went to supper where was a large Christmas tree lighted up by red, 
white, and blue lights, and ate a delicious supper. Next there was 
dancing, but I did n’t stay to it, so I went and got my wraps and 

we were driven home. Good-by! 
From — devoted reader, 
SUMMERFIELD MCCARTENEY (AGE 11). 


Wesster, CoLorapo. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: I like to read the letters in your magazine 
and thought I would write you one. 

I am a little boy eight years old. My little brother C 
live with papa and mama almost at the top of the Rocky 
nine miles from Webster and 12,000 feet above the sea. 

There has been about three feet of snowfall in the last two days. 
Cyrus and I had lots of fun snow-shoeing this morning. We heard 
mountain quail this morning and saw one sitting on a rock near 
the house. 

They are white as snow in the winter and in the summer they 
are speckled and almost the color of the ground. 

I will send a picture of a beaver house. The beavers have built 
this house and six or seven dams about half way between here and 
Webster. 

One of your League members, 


s and I 
ountains, 


Everett STREET. 


Dear St. Nicuoras: I thought I would write and tell you about 
my trip abroad. I enjoyed myself very much. We spent about six 
weeks at Hastings, England. While I was at Hastings I spent a 
very pleasant afternoon at the home of two other League members, 
Margery and Freda Harrison. : 

I also had the pleasure of meeting their father and mother. They 
have a beautiful home. I liked England very much and should like 
to visit it again. 

I think that London is a nice city. 
there longer. 

I think Hastings a very beautiful place. 
where the great battle of Hastings was fought. 
ruins of an old castle. I did not care much for Brighton. 
bourne is a pretty place. 

We had a pleasant voyage over. 
ward voyage. From 


I should like to have stayed 


It is near Battle Abbey, 
There are also the 
East- 


It was quite rough on the home- 
E.IsaBETH S. MARSHALL. 
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Copper, CALIFORNIA. 

Dear St. Nicnotas: When I was coming to school I killed a 
rattlesnake and he had fourteen rattles. 

Our home is near the Sierra Nevada Mountains and Table Moun- 
tain and the Stanislaus River. There is an asbestos mine near our 
home. They make bricks and clothes out of it and it will not burn. 
The man that owns it says he will put up a mill to make clothes 


and bricks for San Francisco. 
Your friend, Witue Bowie. 


Other appreciative and interesting letters have been received from 
Robert S. Platt, Christine Schoff, W. B. Huntley, Florence C. 
O’ Rourke, Clarence George Questo, Nellie Foster Comegys, Ma 
Smith, Charles Irish Preston, Muriel C. Evans, Hazel Shrubb, F. 
G. Sutcliffe, Jean A. McGill, Dorothy Sturgis, Lorraine Ransom, 
Hervey Hubel, Gladys Carroll, Dorothy M. McBurney, Ida W. 
Kendall, Florence Elwell, Luzette Ryerson, and Clara B. Shanafelt. 


Knox, Crarton Co., Pa. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I received the May St. Nicuotas to-day 
I like the St. Nicnotas so much that I can scarcely wait until it 
comes. I always read everything in it. : 
I was pleased to see my name was on the roll of honor. I did 
not expect to find it there. I know I make a great many mistakes, 
but I am determined to make my writings worthy of being printed, 
no difference how much work it may take. 
lam not personally acquainted with any of the League members 
(except my brother Kenil), but I like to read the stories and see the 
nice work some of the children are capable of doing. It always 
makes me glad to see children gain prizes who have written stories 
before and not received anything for them. Some of the writings I 
liked best were written by Philip Stark, Alleine Langford, Ruth 
Peirce Getchell, Fred S. Hopkins, and Mabel Fletcher. 
Your faithful reader, 
Twita Acres McDowe t. 
Monrtcrair, N. J. 
Dear St. Nicuotas: I belong to Chapter 750 here. 
We have agreed that every member must contribute every month 
to your League. If they don’t they have to 
pay a fine of two cents. The money will 
probably be kept for the entertainments. 
Besides the regular League badges we 
have special ones marked T. T. T. Club. 
We change officers every three months. 
Dear St. Nicnotas: You do not know 
how much pleasure your League has given 
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PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 60. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards 
gold and si’ver badges each month 
for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. Also 
cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first place. This does not include 
‘*Wild Animal and Bird Photograph” prize-winners. 

Competition No. 60 will close September 20 (for for- 
eign members September 25). The awards will be 
announced and prize contributions published in Sr. 
NIcHOLAS for December. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title: to contain the word ‘* Reward.” 

Prose. Article or story of not more than four hun- 
dred words to relate some episode in Russian history. 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
‘‘Home Again.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. Two subjects, ‘‘ My 
Playmate ” and a Heading or Tailpiece for December. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 
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me, and I hope sometimes I can win the badges. I must close now 
Your loving little reader, Eveanor L. Havrin (age 11). 


Sawki1, Pixe Co., Pa. 
Dear St. Nicnotas: Words cannot express my delight at re- 
ceiving the longed-for cash prize. The long months of hard work 
and patient waiting have at last been rewarded by the best of suc- 
cess— my beautiful prizes, and what I needed far more— hearty 
encouragement. In this, the proudest moment I have spent at 
gue work, let me thank you for the help and sincere encourage 
ment you have given me. No other magazine can ever give me the 
pleasure in its pages that I will always enjoy in the best friend of 
my childhood — Sr. Nicuotas. Again thanking you for the beau- 
tiful prizes, I am Gratefully yours, nite STARK 
Portsmouth, N. H 
Dear St. Nicnotas: On the 2nd of May our Chapter, No. 610, 
took a May Basket to the Children’s Home 
The basket was a large one, covered with white crape paper with 
a rose border, and inside were boxes of crackers, candy, fruit, a 
bunch of Mayflowers, and a bunch of violets. 
After taking it to the home, we went to one of the members’ 
houses, had supper there, and played games till eight o'clock 
ur chapter has a great many new members and has had its 
name changed to “‘ Thistledown.” 
We have meetings every Monday night and elect officers once in 
three months. Your very interested reader, 
Dorotuy THaver. 


Stronincton, Conn. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I don’t think I can ever thank you for the 
prize and the pleasure it gave me. After I had sent the poem the 
days seemed each forty-four hours long, until at last came April, and 
then it was nearly May, and still no St. Nicnoras. I haunted the 
post-office, for down, way down, in a corner of my heart was a little, 
little hope — hardly a hope, merely a wish — that it might be printed 
even if | got no prize. When I really saw it printed with the magic 
words “Gold Badge” above it, I was so astonished and delighted 
that I knew then that I had never really hoped for even my name on 
the roll of honor. os tell you all that 
it really means to me, for I have tried so hard 
for even a little success, and it does not seem 
possible that I have won the gold badge. 
Thanking you again and again for your 
kindness, I am, as always, 
Yours sincerely, 
ANNE ATwoop. 


b. tolars 


BY KATHERINE HITCHCOCK, AGE 14. 


Wild Animal or Bird Photo- 

graph. To encourage the pursuing 

of game with a camera instead of a 

gun. For the best photograph of a 

wild animal or bird taken im its 

natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League gold 

badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League gold 
badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear 
the name, age, and address of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, 
who must be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution 
ts not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but on 
the contribution itself—if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin; if a picture, o the margin or back. Write or 
draw on one side of the paper only. A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month — not one of each 
kind, but one only. Address: 


The St. Nicholas League, Union Square, New York. 








BOOKS AND READING. 


AFTER VACATION, Many of you have been 
NATURE BOOKS. abroad in the world during 
the vacation months, and have possibly come 
back with plenty of unsolved questions in mind. 
You have been among the trees, the flowers, the 
birds; you have been on the shore or in the 
mountains. So now is the time to read with 
keenest interest those books that deal with the 
life outdoors. A list of some of the best of 
these was given in this department not long ago, 
and from that list you may select such as will 
answer your questions regarding your summer 
experiences. How many of you have ever 
dipped into White’s “Selborne” or Walton’s 
“ Compleat Angler,” to find out why these have 
ever been held dear by naturalists? Or how 
many have read the lives of Audubon, or Agas- 
siz, or Wilson, or Darwin? ‘These men were 
readers of the book of nature, and without their 
labors we might have fewer men telling about 
that glorious realm, “all outdoors,” that book 
from which so many other books are written. 
TRACING AN A YOUNG correspondent 
OLD QUOTATION. sends us the fruits of his 
research in seeking for the origin of the proverb, 
“ All that glitters is not gold.” Apparently he 
has convinced himself that looking for the first 
use of a popular proverb is a difficult matter. It 
is like tracing that road of which it was said that 
“ after running into a wood, it changed to a foot- 
path, then to a squirrel-track, and ran up a tree!” 
— where, no doubt, it took a flying leap into 
some other tree, as the squirrels’ highways will 
do. This young scholar found the proverb as 
early as 1300, when it was written “ by Corde- 
lier,” “ All is not gold that glisteneth in bed.” 
But—who was Cordelier? We should be 
ashamed to inquire, except that he does not ap- 
pear in any ordinary books of reference, and 
our young correspondent also failed to find him. 
Chaucer has the proverb in slightly changed 
form, and then Cervantes has it in the same form 
Shakspere uses in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
changing “ glitters” to “ glisters.” There are 


other uses of the proverb by Spenser, Quarles, 
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and Gray, besides a number more mentioned ir 
Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations.” 

And this last authority, by the by, throws light 
on Cordelier, giving the name “ freire Denis« 
Cordelier,” which shows that the Cordelier is 
not a personal name, but means that Denise was 
a member of the order of Cordeliers, established 
by Francis of Assisi, in 1223, a friar. Bartlett is 
an excellent authority on such matters, and it is 
often very wise to consult him first, since the 
book has been so often and so carefully revised 
that it is both very full and very complete. And 
if our correspondent wishes to know more about 
“‘ Denise, Cordelier,” he might go to some large 
library in Boston (he writes from Brookline) and 
see whether he can consult Wadding’s history 
of the Franciscans —a book mentioned by the 
Britannica as very exhaustive. We must beg 
pardon for this item, but this department wishes 
to commend the use of reference-books by young 
people, for the wisest educators admit that the 
modern scholar cannot expect to carry in his 
head full information on every out-of-the-way 
subject. The books of reference are so much 
superior to even the best of our memories! 

A SUGGESTION A YOUNG girl in Maine 

FROM A FRIEND. sends us a pleasant letter 
telling how some young friends studying to be- 
come public-school teachers decided to read 
books from lists recommended in this depart- 
ment. One brought “ Water Babies,” the book 
by Charles Kingsley concerning which there 
has been some discussion in these pages, and 
declared it to be “ too foolish even for nonsense.” 
Nevertheless “ Water Babies” was read aloud 
by the little group, and at the conclusion the 
same critical young lady announced an entire 
change in her view. She said “it had been so 
delightful that every subject it had touched on 
or even hinted at had gained new interest for 
her.” Here was a change indeed! 

Our correspondent then says: “Could not 
‘Books and Reading’ suggest reading together 
as a help to enjoying things other people like?” 

To which we humbly reply that it so suggests. 




















BOOKS AND READING. 


Reading together often proves the old adage 
that “‘ two heads (or more) are better than one.” 
One will see one merit, another will explain 
away an apparent fault; and where two or three 
join in appreciation the effect is greatly increased. 
We advise little clubs or groups for reading good 
books together; but we also caution you not to 
be too severe in your rules. The love of good 
reading should cultivate the broad sympathy 
from which comes kindly tact. We must not 
leave this courteous correspondent’s letter with- 
out borrowing the little bit of wisdom with which 
she concludes: “ While we cannot all like the 
same things, it is well to cultivate a liking for as 
many good things as possible.” The writer is 
hereby awarded a vote of thanks for her note. 

We often hear the ex- 
pression, “ What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?” but few know who the critical 
lady is. If there ever was such a person, she 
must have been long dead, for she dates from 
an old play written in the eighteenth century. 
The title of the drama is “ Speed the Plough,” 
and it was written by Thomas Morton, an Eng- 
lish dramatist. Mrs. Grundy, however, does 
not appear even there, being merely referred to 
by an old farmer annoyed by his wife’s always 
wondering what this neighbor will have to say. 
As the play was produced over a century ago, 
we may all comfort ourselves by remembering 
that at least Mrs. Grundy’s day is over. 

WRITING YOUR SoME young readers may 

COMPOSITIONS. be glad of a practical hint 
about “ reading up ” subjects when they have to 
prepare compositions. The hint is this: when 
you take notes, write them on separate slips of 
paper or such cards as are used in card-index- 
ing. This plan has two advantages; it enables 
you to group your information together by put- 
ting similar notes on the same card; and then, 
when you come to the writing, you may change 
about your notes until you have placed them in 
the right order for your composition. This plan 
was recommended by Edward Eggleston after 
he had learned that it was easy to be “Jost in 
one’s notes.” There is no need to buy the cards, 
as 2 small pad will serve every purpose by tear- 
ing off the leaves as you fill them or finish one 
part of your subject. Let the leaves be small 
or you will put too much on each. 


HOW OLD IS 
MRS. GRUNDY? 
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Ir is to be hoped that you 
do not skip everything out- 
side the mere text of a book. We admit that 
to a lover of Scott’s stories it is discouraging to 
find one’s self shut off from Chapter I by a thick 
hedge of Introductions, Prefaces, and so on, as 
the Prince was kept from the Sleeping Beauty 
in the fairy-tale. But you are more fortunate 
than he. He had no other way to enter the 
palace than by forcing his passage through the 
hedge, while you may leave the hedge until you 
have entered the palace, married the princess, 
and been established in your kingdom. In 
other words, you may read the story first, and 
then may turn back or forward to learn what 
Sir Walter would like to say in addition. In 
“ Kenilworth,” for example, you will find notes 
telling how Lord Leicester furnished the great 
castle where Elizabeth was so royally enter- 
tained with feasts, fairies, fireworks, and other 
gaieties. Postpone all these if you like, but do 
not skip them, or you will miss some incidents 
quite as interesting as any in the story itself. 
The notes to Scott’s poems, too, are full of de- 
lightful bits. And the same truth applies to the 
works of many another good author ; so do not 
omit the explanatory parts without at least a trial. 
AN UNNECESSARY THE two expressions “by 
DISTINCTION. and by” and “by the bye” 
are really derived from the same original word, 
and the words “ by ” and “ bye” have the same 
general sense. But the spelling “ bye ” has long 
heen used in the second of these phrases, with- 
out any real reason for the change. We should 
not speak of a bye-law or a bye-path, and yet 
many are careful to write “ by the bye” and “ by 
and by.” In “good-bye” there might be some 
reason for keeping the final ¢, since it stands for 
the word “ye” in the shortened form of “ God 
be with ye”; but where so much has been 
dropped, the ¢ is hardly worth keeping, espe- 
cially as the old meaning is seldom recalled. 
WHAT ISTHE DATE OF course you would say 
OF THIS YEAR? 904; but if that is meant 
to denote the number of years since the Chris- 
tian era, it is probably wrong. Look in some 
good authority and see if this year should not 
rightly be at least 1908. It is worth your inves- 
tigation if it happens to be a subject you have 
not yet carefully considered. 


PREFACES AND 
NOTES. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 


WARREN, Pa. 

Dear St. NicHoras: I have taken you for a num- 
ber of years, but have never before written to you. I 
have a little black pony whose name is Tom. We ride 
and drive him a great deal. 

I was much interested in ‘* Denise and Ned Toodles,”’ 
and am glad to renew their acquaintance. Ned Toodles 
would resemble our Tom in looks and actions to some 
extent. In the summer we stay on our farm, which is 
on the banks of the Allegheny River. Wishing you suc- 


cess, I must close. Ever yours, 
Mary MCNAIR TALBROTT. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 

Dear St. NicHo.as: I was very much interested in 
reading the letter from the little girl about the old 
monastery near the Euphrates River. She was nine 
years old and I am eight, but I have crossed the Eu- 
phrates River twice and I thought you might like to 
hear my story about the great river. 

The last time I crossed it we spent the night at Kenur 
Khan, where the river makes a bend and enters the 
great rocky cafion before going over the great rapids. 
It is a lonely place, no houses or life of any sort in 
sight, only the rushing river and the dark gorge beyond. 
As we came in the early morning along the banks of the 
river to Isoglon, the place of the ferry, we passed a herd 
of one thousand buffaloes being driven up from Mosul to 
the north tobesold. The Arabs who were driving them, 
in their very picturesque costumes, on foot and on horse- 
back, were as interesting as the buffaloes. One of the 
buffaloes was lame, and being near the steep bank of the 
river, the crowding herd pushed it in and it sank out of 
sight. It was so lame and seemed so weary that I think 
it was glad to find rest in the river. 

These are not the same animals that we call buffaloes 
in America, but are like those we see in the pictures of 
life in India, and are more like great black oxen, only 
with longer heads and necks. They are used as beasts 
of burden everywhere in Turkey. 

At the ferry there is a little Kurdish village of 
eighteen or twenty houses without a single pane of 
glass in the windows. In the winter they paste up 
sheets of oiled paper to keep out the cold and to give 
light. The ferry-boat is just like a great big dust-pan 
with high sides. It is made of rough planks rudely 
spiked together; the rudder is fastened to the high end 
of the dust-pan, with a pole for a handle longer than the 
boat itself. At the other end there is a great log to 
keep the water from washing in, and two large rough 
bars are fastened on either side near this log. The 
wagons and animals are driven in, and the passengers 
go on. The steersman mounts the little platform at the 
stern. The oarsmen take their places, and the boat 
moves slowly across, If it is very heavily loaded and 
the current carries it in crossing too far downstream, a 
rope is thrown out to a man on the bank and the boat 
is towed to the landing-place. 

In winter when the river commences to freeze the 
boat often gets frozen in the ice that forms first near 
the shore, and the post and travelers have to wait some- 
times four weeks for the river to freeze solid enough for 
the wagons and animals to cross. This ferry is in the 
main road between Constantinople and Bagdad. 


Sometime I will write you some more of my experi- 
ences in the interior of Turkey, where my papa is 
United States consul and where I lived for two years. 
I enjoy St. NICHOLAS so much, and watch eagerly 
for its coming every month. Your faithful reader, 

ROBERT AMES NORTON. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: A lady gave you to me for a 
Christmas present and I think it is a very nice one, for 
I enjoy reading them very much, and it does not take 
me long to read one through. I am very much inter- 
ested in the ‘‘ Comedy in Wax.” 

I have two pet kittens; one is yellow, black, and 
white, and the other is all black. They are very play- 
ful; the oldest one will play hide-and-seek if I hide in 
certain places. 

I am in the eighth grade at school, and I am twelve 
years old. Your loving reader, 

GERTRUDE BEATRICE RANDALL. 


East Housr, Kopar KAUvAL. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You were a Christmas present 
to me last Christmas. I love you. I think that you 
are the best magazine I have ever had. I like “‘A 
Comedy in Wax,” and I think it is very, very interest- 
ing. Every time I come in from play I don’t know 
what to do with myself, and then I see St. NICHOLAS 
on the table, and off I run and settle down to read the 
most interesting magazine that was ever printed. 

We have the two darlingest, sweetest kittens ; one is 
perfectly white with about ten little black hairs in the 
middle of its forehead. 

I learned how to ride a bicycle in twenty-six turns. 
By that I mean we have a tennis-court and my friend 
Pauline Jeffery taught me how; two or three times 
Pauline had to help me off and on, but after a while she 
said that I must learn how to get off, and I have learned. 

Geood-by; I must stop. Your very interested reader, 

MARTHA M. VAN ALLEN. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 

DEAR St. Nicuoas: I havea little joke I thought 
the readers of St. NICHOLAS would like to hear. 

The teacher at school caught the children coughing 
when they wanted to speak to each other, so she said, 
‘** Any one that coughs will have to stay after school.” 
The next day a little boy came to school with an awful 
cough, and of course the teacher kept him after school ; 
but he said that he had an awful cough, so she let him 
off that time. I am nine years old. My name is 

JANE BIRDSALL BANGs. 


BaTH, ME. 
My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I think you are the best 
paper I have taken. My aunt gave you to me. My 
papa took you when hé was a little boy, and he had his 
bound, and we read them. 
I love to read the letters, and hear what other little 
boys and girls are doing. 
I am going to take you as long as I can. I love you 
very much. Good-by. HELEN MOsEs. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


ConcEALED WorD-SQUARE. 1. Mayor. 2. Above. 3. Yokes. Novet Acrostic. Constitution. Cross-words: 1. Sextant. 2. 
4. Overt. 5. Rests. Equator. 3. Potency. 4. Trifler. 5. Epitaph. 6. Mention. 7. 


Ziczac. The United States of America. Cross-words: 1. Ot- Boorish. 6. Espouse. 9. Reading. 


toman. 2. Achieve. 3. Central. 4. Unicorn. 5. Anemone. 6. Cuancep Heaps. Ulysses S. Grant, Andrew Jackson. 1. Us, 
Climate. 7. Attempt. 8. Earnest. 9. Edifice. 10. Mastery. 11. as. 2. Low, now. 3. Year, dear. 4. Said, raid. 5. Sat, eat. 6. 
Itemize. 12. Amateur. 13. Attract. 14. Cremate. 15. Isthmus. Ear, war. 7. Sack, Jack. 8. Sir, air. 9. Gap, cap. 10. Rid, 
16. Oblique. 17. Afflict. 18. Blazing. 19. Amiable. 20. Evi- kid. 1. Aérial, Serial. 12. Nat, oat. 13. Took, nook. 

dent. 21. Brevity. 22. Spirits. 23. Octagon. 24. Arbiter. Cuarape. Pi-lot. 


Worp-square. 1. Polka. 2. Orion. 3, Litre. 4. Koran. 5. Dovste Diaconat. Jefferson, Cleveland. Cross-words: 1 
Anent. Journeyed. 2. Recommend. 3. Affiliate. 4. Shuffling. 5. Per- 
tual. 6, Shivering. . Treatises. 8. Flute-stop. . Com- 

ZiGzaG AND Finat Acrostic. From 1 to 2, John Hay; 3 to 4, calee. . > " eo 
Emersun. Cross-words: 1. Judge. 2. Totem. 3. Hinge. 4. En- 


ter. 5. Holes. 6. Ratio. 7. Yearn. Nove. Ziczac. From 1 to 2, Independence Day; 3 to 4, 


é a Thomas Jefferson. Cross-words: 1. Ignorant. 2. Unsought. 3. 
NuMErIcaL ENiGMa. Undevout. 4. Remember. 5. Carapace. 6. Easiness. 7. Ejec- 
Millions of merry harlequins, skipping and dancing in glee, tion. 8. Insnared. 9. Effected. 10. Infernal. 11. Bedecked. 
Cricket and locust and grasshopper, as happy as happy can be. 12. Exterior. 13. Indorsed. 14. Cardamom. 15. Yataghan. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to Sr. NicHoLas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE JUNE NuMBER were received, before po 15th, from Frances Hunter — Dorothy Knight — 
Leonard C. Talpey — Benjamin L. Miller — Emily P. Burton — ‘‘ Chuck” — ‘‘ Allil and Adi” — Eleanor Wyman — Nessie and Freddie 
— Elizabeth Thurston— Harriet Bingaman— Paul R. Deschere — Lucille Craig Dow— Jean, Clare, and Roswell — Virginia Custer 
Canan — ‘*St. Gabriel’s Chapter” —Grace Haren—‘‘ Johnny Bear’ — Florence Alvarez— John P. Phillips — George Colman — 
Eleanor F. Malone. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLES IN THE JUNE NuMBER were received, before June 15th, from M. Hoard, 1 — D. Nevin, 1 — G. D. Ferguson, 1 
— H. G. York, 1— L. Eisendrath, 1 — M. Harding, 1 —V. Martin, 1 — D. Mercer, 1 — E. Clement, 1— Louise Chalmers, 2 — C. E. Hodges, 
Jr.,1—S. Brown, 1 — No name, Marysville, :— H. Shaeffer, :— Marie Barringer, 5 — P. B. Noyes, :— D. Hungerford, :— M. Walker, 1 
—E. Darden, 1— M. C. Nelson, r— J. Metcalf, 1 — Polly and Peggy, 1 — Elinor M, P. Price, 1— Florence Goldman, 3— E. Moses, 1 
— M. Saltonstall, x — M. C. Troy, r— J. S. Crandall, r— Arthur T. Cort, 6— Myrtle Alderson, 6 — M. H. Peabody, 1— F. H. Moeller, 1 — 
Margaret C. Wilby, 6— Frederica and Lawrence Mead, 3—E. F. Harrington, 2— Lucile Doty, 1 — N. Gindrat, 1 — H. Bowman, 1 — 
A. G. Peirce, 1 — Euphemia Cruger, 1. 


WORD-SQUARE. II, Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. A long stick. 
, 2. Unreserved. 3. Toloan. 4. Stops. 
1. LAND bordering on the sea. 2. Possessor. 3. A III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Cattle. 2. Anything 


feminine name. 4. To snatch. 5. Plants of the largest worshiped. 3. Acozy corner. 4. Large deer. 


class. ANNA C. HEFFERN (League Member). IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Inactive. 
2. Anact. 3. Ametal. 4. A whirlpool. 
CHARADE. V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To pierce 


with a pointed weapon. 2. A narrow woven fabric 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) . m 
“ . - used for strings. 3. Mimics. 4. Most correct. 


My frst is in music — that much I ’Il tell; MARGARET GRIFFITH (League Member). 
My /ast will sometimes be in trade; 
And you don’t want to buy or sell TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Unless you know my whole is made. ; 
MARY SALMON. BEGIN each word with the final letters of the preced- 
ing word. Sometimes two letters are used, sometimes 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. three. Example: Boston, once, centipede, Detroit, etc. 


I went from Chicago to Venice one year, 
And the fare that I paid was exceedingly dear. 


1. A fairy that mischief can make. 
ney ad 2. What a doctor prescribed for an ache. 
y Re oF 3- A dreamer of power. 
_* * # 4. A beautiful flower. 
*“« *® «@ 5. A blunder, perhaps a mistake. 
6. A man skilled in eloquent speech. 
7. The home of the sweet, juicy peach. 
8. Very warm, I confess. 


. To involve in distress. 
I. UPPER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. An infant. 2. . To judge well and kindly of each. 
The agave. 3. Part ofaspoon. 4. Part of an egg. ANNA M. PRATT. 


- 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 




















ILLUSTRATED ACROSTIC, 


WHEN the eight objects in the above picture have been 
rightly guessed, and the names written one below an- 
other in the order given, one of the rows of letters, 
reading downward, will spell a holiday. 


DIAGONALS. 
(Silver Badges, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


2 

I. Cross-worps: 1. A large peninsula of North 
America. 2. The calendula. 3. Amonth. 4. A fem- 
inine name. 5. Crouching. 6. A famous British drama- 
tist who was born in September more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 7. Pertaining to a continent. 8. 
What Tedagere says is “ for remembrance.” 

Diagonals, from I to 2, a holiday. MARION POND. 


II, Cross-worDs: 1. A musician. 2. The Christian 
name of a woman who became famous during the 
Crimean War. 3. Temporary forts. 4. Puzzles of a 
certain kind. 5. Toreclaim from a savage state. 6. A 
single, unvaried tone or sound. 7. Robbery. 8. A 
day of the week. 

Diagonals, from 1 to 2, something dear to every 
American. MARIAN P, TOULMIN. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


THE following words are of unequal length. When 
rightly guessed and written one below another, the first 
row of letters, reading downward, will spell a season, 
and the second row, reading upward, will spell a month. 

CRoss-worDs: 1. A coral island. 2. Long-con- 
tinued practice. 3. A head-dress. 4. Unsightly. 5. 
To ponder. 6. Part of the neck. 

CORA SMITH (League Member). 


LITERARY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I AM composed of sey letters and form a quo- 
tation from a poem by J. G. Saxe. 

My 37-6-66.24-81 was the founder of the English 
novel. My 41-68-63-10-55-46 was a blind poet. My 
73-21-13-48 was an English poet and essayist. My 
72-40-57-51-16-30 was an eighteenth-century publication 
founded by 35-4-39-28-53-23. My 61-53-37-69-12-1-27 
is the author of “ Marjorie Daw.” My 76-1-55-20-47 


was a famous writer, and 29-60-74-3-5-8-70 was his 
most famous book. My 15-67-30-38-52-11 is a Southern 
writer. My 49-9-82-2-33-42 was an English lyric poetess. 
My 19-55-7-34 was a famous poet of the eighteenth 
century. My 56-62-78-36-1-58-80-17 was the literary 
partner of Beaumont. My 77-18-71-37-65 is a modern 
English novelist. My 25-32-59-51-37 was an American 
journalist and poet. My 44-21-83-26 64-75 was the name 
of the author of “ Pride and Prejudice.”” My 45-31 is a 
conjunction. My 79-43-9-75-11-50-38 was a celebrated 
English poet of the sixteenth century. My 14-74-54-63- 
24-22 was an American poet and traveler. 
CAROLUS R. WEBB (League Member). 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a State and my finals name its 
capital. 

CROSS-WORDS (of unequal length): 1. A contrivance 
for admitting fresh air. 2. The chief river of Burma. 3. 
A monstrous bird of Arabian mythology. 4. Showy. 
5. A phrase peculiar to a language. 6. A negative. 7. 
Pertaining to India. 8. To augment. 

J. DONALD KINDERDINE (League Member). 


TRANSPOSITIONS AND ZIGZAG. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


* 


* 


1. TRANSPOSE bellows, and make deliberate. 2. Trans- 
pose forces in, and make the god of war. 3. Transpose 
moving with pain or difficulty on account of injury, and 
make flour. 4. Transpose a collar-button, and make 
powder. 5. Transpose duration, and make to give forth. 
6. Transpose to spring, and make an entreaty. 7. 
Transpose a lineage, and make a small measure of land. 
8. Transpose an entrance, and make a perfume. 9. 
Transpose a girl, and make among. 10. Tremmpese to 
ponder, and make large Australian birds. 11. Trans- 
pose unites firmly, and make situation. 

When the transpositions have been rightly made and 
the words placed one below another, the zigzag (as 
shown in the above diagram) will spell the name of a 
Revolutionary patriot who was born in September, 1722. 

LOUISE FITZ. 





THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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“CHAO CHAHNG STRUCK HIM 
HIS TRUNK.” 


A SWEEPING SIDE 
(SEE PAGE 1064.) 
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